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The Nation. 
Schools. 


Alphabetized, first, by States; second, by Towns, 
CALIFORNIA San Rafael 
Ar EL. MURISON S BOARDING 
sais School for Girls year, Cir 
Fall term commences Sept. 3, 


F000 per 


aaake on application, 


CONNECTICUT, Clinton, 
M° GAN SCHOOL, FOUNDED B} 
the late Chas. Morgan of New York, a thorough 
preparatory school for both sexes. Dwight HOLBROOK, 
i M., Principal. 
Connecticut, Hagaden, 
IACTORY SCHOOL, FOR BOYS: 

\ £200, $250, Home influences; thorough sehool 
system; extensive fo gvVmonasium; boathouse, 
&e. Address Rev. H. L. EVEREST, M.A... Rector 

CONNECTICUT, Ly 
ILACK HALL SC ‘HOOL. —A FAMILY 
and Preparatory School for boys. Thorough in 
struction and careful training. New and enlarged ac- 
commodations. CHARLES G. BARTLETT, Principal. 
CONNECTICUT, Middletown, 
JILSON GRAMMAR SCHOOL, — A 
fj Preparatory School for Boys. $500 per year. 
For Circular address E. H. Winson, A.M. 
CONNECTICUT, Pomfret Centre. 
WE MISSES VINTON S SCHOOL 
for girls will reopen Thursday, Sept. 27th. 
Number jimited. Circulars sent on application, 
MARYLAND, Baltimore. 
TNIVERSITY OF MAR YVILAND.— 

/ Law School. Eighteenth annual session, Octo- 
ver 3, 1887. 

Address Henry D. 

MARYLAND, Baltimore, 1214 Eutaw Place. 

} TSS RANDOLPH'S SCHOOL. Sarah 
l N. Randolph, Principal. An able and experienc 
ed corps of teachers offers unusual advantages to the pu 
—_ of this school. Students are prepared for col 
eye, 


M" 


Rosto ymand Lowell 


HARLAN, Sec’y. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Billerica, 
LCHELE © BOF. SCHOOL: 25 
miles from — and 6 mal sfrom Lowell, on 
t strictly select Family Schoo! 


for bovs from 7 tol eaches ive Fall term commences 
Oct. Ist. Address M. ¢ *. MITCHELL, A.M., Principal, 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 


JOSTON UNIVERSITY Law _ School. 
) Address the Dean, 
EpmvUND H. Renyertt, LL. D. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON, 
| py TIT UTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Mining, and Electrical 
Engineering, Chemistry, Architecture, ete. 
MUNROE, Sec’y. FRANCIS A. WALKER, Pres. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 259 Boylston Street. 
( YIAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL (60th Year), 
, Preparation for the Mass. Institute of Technolo 
gy is a specialty. Reference is made to the Institute 
Faculty. The location is the most attractiv@in Boston. 
Preparation for Harvard, with or without Greek. 


JAMES P. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 25 Chestnut St. 
NM ie HELOISE ££. HERSEY S 
school for girls; the fall term will open Octo 
ber Circulars sent on application to the principal, 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 152 Huntington Ave. 
j AME. E. DECOMBES’ FRENCH 
Fd and English Home Sehool for six girls reopens 
September 17, 1888. Highest references. 


M = HUSETTS, Boston, 140 Marlborough St. 


N* . i. 4 SEARS S SCHOCL LOR 
i Girls he open October 1. 


Advanced courses 
of instruction a special fe ature. 
Circulars sent on applieation 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 112 Newbury Street, 
"THE MISSES HUBBARD'S SCHOOL 
for Girls will reopen October 1, 1888. A limited 
number of boarding scholars will be received, 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 5 Otis Place. 
YE SIXTH VEAR OF MR. HALE'S 
School will begin Wednesday, September 26, The 
School Ai ene for the Institute of Technology and for 
Harvard College on the new requirements. Address, 
till Julv 1, No iS Boylston Place; after that date No. o 
Otis Place. ALBERT HALE, 


MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, Larch Street. 
i, OME FOR BOYS.—DR. ABBOT AD- 
mits not more than four boys into his family, to 
Separate tuition, 
Charming location, 
Proprie- 


fit for college or educate privately. 
with best of care in all respects. 
with fine tennis-court. F. E. ABBot, Ph. D., 
tor. (No vacancy at present.) 
MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge. 
DK . PARATION FOR HARVARD COl- 
ye by private tuition. Pupils received at any 
stage Pupils also fitted for advanced standing 
GEORGE A. HILL, A.M., and JoHN W. DALZELL, A.B. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Greenfleld. _ 
WOSPECT HILL School for Young La- 
dies.—Prepares for college, Science, Art, Music, 
Beautiful and healthful location. Established in 1869, 
JAMES C. Parsons, Principal. 


_. MASSACHUSETTS, Milton 
Tipe TON ACADEATY. — PREPARA- 
d tory boarding-school for boys. For information 
apply to H. ©. APTHORP, A.M., Head Master. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Northboro. 
vd Li EN HOME SCHOOL. VAC 


, July and August, for ten boys, including 
Six days’ tre imp. E. A. H. ALLEN. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Plymouth. 
f®. KNAPP’ S HOME 
oys (twenty-second year) 


4 
20, 188s, 


SCHOOL FOR 


—Begins September 


"A TION 
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MASSACHUSETTS, Quincy. 


ACADEM Y.— PREPARA- 


School reopens 


c= AMS 
Ps tory boarding school for boys. 
January %, 1888 
For all information apply to 
WILuiAM EVERETT, Ph.D. 


MASSACHUSETTS, S. Williamstown, Berkshire Co, 
GRE. YLOCK IN STITU TE.—A PRE- 
paratory School for Boys. 46thyear. Catalogues 
on application, GEORGE F, MILs, Principal. 
NEW ro ae Portsmouth. f 
| TSS MORGAN'S SCHOOL FOR 
Ei youns he es reopens September 26. 
“A better, healthier, and t leasanter place for a . —— 
could scarcely be found in New England,’’—J. @. Whit- 
tier. 


Lawrenceville. ; 
AWRENCEVILLE SCHOOL.—JOHN 
« C.Green Foundation. Early application for ad- 
mission is advisable. For catalogue and information, 
address 


NEW JERSEY, 


Rev. James ©. MACKENZIE, Ph.D. 


New York City, 348 Madison Ave. 
|, TSS JAUDON’S BOARDING AND 
mE day od for girls reopens Monday, Oct. 1, 1888. 


New York, Peekskill 
UMMER SCHOOL FOR 
» kill Military Academy, June 
Sth, ’88. Send for circular. 
JOHN N. TinpEN, A.M., M.D,, 


BOY S—Peeks- 


20th to September 


Peekskill, N. Y. 
NEW York, Roslyn, Long Island. 
5 UMMER SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 
AT THE BRYANT SCHOOL, 
June 21 to September 1. 

“The best located and most successful of the Sum 
mer Schools for Boys.’? Property beautifully situated 
on salt water. Every facility for study and recreation. 

For catalogue apply to 

GEORGE BRUCE CorTELYOU, Principal. 
NEw YorK, Suspension Bridge. 
ie VE: AUX COLLEGE.—A Military 

" Boarding School for Boys. 

WILFRED H. Munro, A.M., President. 
NEW YORK, Syracuse. 

} RS. C. M. WILKINSON'S HOME 
LV Se hool for Girls. Number limited to ten. $1,000 
per year. Noextras. School year begins September 19, 
1888. Refers to Hon. Abram S. Hewitt, George Wm. 
Curtis, Hon. Wayne MacVeagh, Rev. Edward Everett 
Hale, Thomas W — Higginson, Louisa M. Alcott, 
Hon. Andrew D. Whit 

NEw YORK, Ut 
Mri FIAT TE s “SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
Ladies.—The next school year begins Thursday, 
Sept. 20th, 1888. Applications should be made early. 
NORTH CAROLINA, Asheville. 
JAVENSCROFT HIGH SCHOOL FOR 
Boys. Classical Boarding School. Prepares for 
College. Climate unsurpassed. Situation fine. Large 
grounds. Address HENRY A. PRINCE, M.A. 
Onto, Cineinnath Walnut Hills. 

i TSS NOURSE WILL REOPEN HER 
i ‘ZA English and French Family and Day School Sept. 
26,1888. Pupils may take special work, or the full 
course of study, fitting for Coilewe Examinations 


PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr, 

E; RYN MAWR COLLEGE,—A CO/- 

lege for women, ten miles from Philadelphia, Of 
fers graduate and unde srgraduate courses in Sanskrit, 
Greek, Latin, Mathematics, English, Anglo-Saxon, 
French, Old French, Italian, Spanish, German, includ: 
ing Gothic and Old High German, History, Political Sei- 
ence, Physics, Chemistry, Biology, including Botany, 
and lectures on Philosophy. Gymnasium, with Dr. 
Sargent’s apparatus complete, Fellowships (value 
. in Gre ek, English, Mathematics, History, and 
siology. 

For Progr ram address as above, 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, “Chestnut Hil. 


Af**5§ COMEGYS AND MISS BELL'S 
English, French, and German boarding School 
for Young Ladies reopens Sept. 28, 1888 

Students prepared for College. Ample grounds for 
outdoor exercise. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine St. 
TSS ANABLE’S BOARDING AND 


Day School for Young Ladies will reopen Sept. 26. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Swarthmore, 


‘WARTHMORE COLLEGE OPENS 
» rH MONTH, 1LITH. Thirty minutes from Broad Street 
Station, Philadelphia, Under the care of Friends. Full 
college for both seves. Classical, Scientific, and 
I Aterary. Also. a Manual Training and Preparatory 
School. Healthful location, large grounds, extensive 
buildings and apparatus, For Catalogue and full par 
ticulars, address 
EDWARD H. Maainr, LL.D., 


ITALY, Florence. 
$500, —'SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—French, 
German, and Italian taught by native resi- 
dent teachers. English departments under charge of a 
graduate of Smith College. Instruction in fine haley b 
best masters of Florence. Girls fitted for Colleg an 
dress, until September 1, Miss I, G. TAYLOR, Rox 5U83, 
3oston, Mass... afterwards Frau MicLiETTA—Sc HLART, 
care Maquay, Hooker & Co., Florence, Italy. 
JAMAICA, Potsdam School, Sta. Cruz Mts. 
WE REV. W. D. PEARMAN, M.. 
(Cambridge), prepares forjBusiness and Universi 
ties. In the Cambridge University Local Exams., 1884, 
a Potsdam boy stood 2d in Greek and 10th in Latin, of 
all England. For terms apply as above. 


YE HARVARD EXAMINATIONS 

for Women will be held in New York on June 2x, 
and 80.) A scholarship of £300 is offered in connec 
— with these examinations. For information apply 
to the 


COUPSE 


President, 


on 


SECRETARY, 32 East 33d St., New York. 
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| STANDARD WORKS 0 


By Prof. Henry Drummond, FLR.S.E., F.G.LS. 
With six maps and illustrations. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1.50, 

CONTENTS. —The Water Route to the Heart of 


Africu-—East African Lake Country --The Coun- 
try and the People of the Heart of Africa—The 
Heart-Disease of Africa—The White Ant—The 
Ways of African Insects : a Geological Sketch 


—A Political Warning —A Meteorologicul Note, 
etc., etc., ete. 

“Tt willeontain an aceount of the author’s recent 
travelsin Central Africa, with one or two chapters of 


latest phase 4 
venerally. 


and notes regarding the 
and African politics 


natural history 
of the slave trade, 
London Academy. 


Caldecott’s North 
Folk. 


and Country Life Ry Mrs, 
THustrated by Randolph Cal- 


I ta- 


lian 


Sketches of Town 


Comyns Cari 


deecott. Svo, cloth, $6.00, 
Nott A new issue of 250 copies, colored by hand, 
each numbered, 
By Author of ‘Handley Cross,’ etc. 
Hillingdon Hall: 
Or, The Cockney Squire. A Tale of Country 
Life. By R.S. Surtees, author of * Handles 


Jorrocks’s Jaunts and Jollities,” ete. 
20 pp., 12 full-page illustrations 


len s 
Cross, 


Demy Svo, 5 


by Wildrake, Heath, Jellicoe, printed on 
Whatman paper, and colored by hand. 
Cloth, net, $4.00. 
Nore.—This, one of the best of Mr. Surtees’s works 
was originally commenced in the New Sporting Maga 


ine, and illustrated by the inimitable artists Wildrake 


and Heath, but was not completed in that magazine. 
It was afterwards published complete ina three volume 
edition, The five illustrations now added are by John 
Jellicoe, and illustrate the latter portion of the work 
not done by Wildrake or Heath 


NEARLY READY: 
III. of the Henry 
Shakespeare. 
Phe Complete Wor 
William Shakespeare. 
Edited) by Henry Marshall. 

With notes and inti Play 
by F. A. Marshall and other 
scholars, and over 600 illustrations by 
Browne. To be 
serie Svo, decorated cloth, 
$3.00, Vol. IT. Richard Tif., 
Sabin Merchant of Venice, and Henry 
Parts . and THI, Edited by Morton Fay 


Vols Toand TL. alrendy 


othe 


Volume Irving 


of 


Irving and Frank 
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King 
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Adams, 
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publisbed, 
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are a general introduction by Heury Irving; prefaces to 
each play, consisting of literary history, stage history, 
and critical remarks by Mr. Mershall and other Shake 
spearean scholars; numerous and important note 
ete » and over oO illustratic ms by Gordon Bre 
son of ** Phiz.’ 


Shakespeare 
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woe, a 
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d Rare 


The Nation. 


** The respectable and sometimes excellent trans- | 


what railroads have done for internal intercourse. 
W. Emerson. 

wad may say in regard to all manner of books, 

Bohn’s Publication Series is the usefullest thing I 

know.’’—Thomas Carlyle. 

** An important body of cheap literature, for 
which every living worker in this country who 
draws strength from the past has reason to be grate- 
ful."’—Professor Henry Morley. 

** The publishers are making constant additions 
of an eminently acceptable character, to* Bohn's 
Libraries.’ ’’—Athenzeum, 
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Bohn’s Libraries. 
CONTAINING 
EUROPEAN LITE- 
RATURE in the ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 
With Dictionaries and other Books of 
Reference, 
Comprising in all Translations from the French, 
German, Italian, Spanish, Scandinavian, 
Anglo-Saxon, Latin and Greek. 


700 Volumes, $1.40 or $2 cach, with exceptions, 








RECENT ADDITIONS. 

VICTOR HUGO’S DRAMATIC WORKS. 
HERNANI—RUY BLAS—THE KING’S 
DIVERSION. ‘Translated by Mrs. Newton 
Crosland and F, L. Slous. $1.40. 


THE LETTERS AND WORKS OF LADY 
MARY WORTLEY MONTAGU, Edited 


by her great-grandson, Lord Wharncliffe ; 

with additions and corrections derived from 

Original MSS., Illustrative Notes, and a 

Memoir by W. Moy Thomas, New Edition, 

Revised, in Two Vols., with Portraits. $4. 

‘**A most convenient reprint of Mr. Moy Thomas’s ad- 
mirable edition.’’—Athenwum. 

AN EGYPTIAN PRINCESS. 
Novel. By Georg Ebers. 
Emma 8. Buchheim. $1.40. 

‘* The translator’s rendering is easy and elegant.’’— 

Morning Post. 

ADAM SMITH’S THE WEALTH OF NA- 
TIONS. An Inquiry into the Nature and 
Causes of. Reprinted from the Sixth Edi- 


An Historical 
Translated by 


tion. With an Introduction by Ernest Bel- 
fort Bax. Two vols., $4. 

SENECA (L. ANNAtUS) ON BENEFITS. 
Addressed to A{butius Liberalis. Trans- 
lated by Aubrey Stewart, M.A. $1.40. 


‘This is a faithful rende ring of the ‘ De Beneficiis’ In 
plain but academic English.’’—St James’s Gazette. 


RANKE’S HISTORY OF THE LATIN AND 
TEUTONIC NATIONS. Translated by P. 
A. Ashworth. $1.40. 
HEINE’S TRAVEL-PICTURES,. 
by Francis Storr. $1.40. 
** Mr. Storr’s brilliant version. ’’—Academy. 


GOETHE’S CORRESPONDENCE WITH ZEL- 


Translated 


TER. Selected, Translated, and Edited by 
A. D. Coleridge, M. A. $1.40. 


THE STUDENT'S HANDBOOK OF HISTO- 
RICAL GEOLOGY. By A Jukes- 
Browne, B.A., F.G.S. $2.40. - 
SANTIAS’S DESCRIPTION OF GREECE. 
Translated by A. R. Shilleto, M. A. 2 vols. 
$4. 


PAUS 


HOFFMANN’S TALES, | The Serapion Breth- 


ren. First Portion. Translated by Lieut.- 
Col. A. Ewing. $1.40. 


HAUFF’S TALES. The Caravan—The Sheik 
of Alexandria—The Inn in the Spessart. 
Translated by S. Mendel. $1.40. 

GOLDSMITH’S WORKS. A New Hdition. 
By J. W. M. Gibbs. 5 vols. $7. 

A SELECTION. 


a .—THE THOUGHTS OF M. AURELIUS. 
1 
ADDISON’S W¢ 


$8. 
BAX’ S MANU AL ‘OF THE HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY. 


BOSWELL’S LIFE OF 2ORREON nee Edition, 
edited by Napier). 6 vols. 8.40 

COLERIDGE’S WORKS. 6 vols. $8 

FA TRHOL T’S COSTUME IN ENGL AND. ‘Dillon. ) 2 vols. 


LE SsING’s LAOKOON, Translated. 

SING’S DRAMATIC WORKS. 2 vols. 
LTON’S PROSE WORKS 5 ve 
WORKS. 


Translated. 





vis. 
3 vols. Transl. $4.20. 


MOLIERE’S DRAMATIC 
PEPYS'S DIARY. 4 vols. $8. 
PLUTARCH’'S LIVES. 4 vols. (Stewart & Long’s 
trans.) $5.60. 
SPINOZA’'S C HIEF WORKS. Translated. 2 vols. $4 
STAUNTON’S CHESS HANDBOOK, 2. 
Catalogues of our regular stock, also ful) 


interested. New Catalogue of Special 


Books ready, 
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Published To-Day: 


A New Work by Prof. Fisher. 
Manual of Christian 


Evidences. 


Prof Park Fisher. 16mo, 75 cents 

Prof. Fisher has already given ample proof tn former 
works of his preat ability as a defender of the Christian 
faith, and a new work prepared especially for the pur 
pose of supplying a cé and systematized state 
rguments in behalf of Christianity, cannot 
the deepest interest. The aim of the book is 
of Christianity in 
who have 


Ry Creorge 


muplete 
mentofthea 
but arouse 
to present the Evidences 
lucid form, for the benetit of those 


a coneise, 
not the 


leisure to study extended treatises on the subjeet. It is 
intended both for private reading and for the use of 
classes in public institutions. Although brief, it in 


cludes a distinet statement of both the internal and ex 
ternal proots. The: 
jections and difficulties which 
time, and the toric 
the present state of scholarship and learning. 


shaped to meet ob 
are felt at the present 
{fs carefully confined to 


irguments are 


his evidence 


Three Notable Books: 
Eternal 


Roswell D. 


Atonement. 


D:D. 0, 


By the late Hitchcock, $1.5 
** The earnestness of this great Christian 
scholar was most impressive. His own faith was firm 
asa rock, and his language will impart firmness to the 
faith of others. The sermons are models of style.’’ 


Philadelphia Bulletin. 


Intense 


which will be welcomed in the 
we. Theodore 


‘SA priceless volume, 


studies of ministers all over the land, ’’—2Re 
L. Cuyler, DLD, 


Bible 


$2.00, 


the 


DD, 


What is 


By George T. Ladd, Imo, 


‘* The book is not controversial, but instructive, and 


as frank as it islearned. Itmay be commended to all 

fair-minded readers who wish a reasonable view of the 

Bible and a reverent but open treatment of the results 

of modern criticism.’’—Christian Register. 

not a bundle of 
It is mtensely 

sensibilities.’’ 


‘* Not destructive, 
rations, but positive 


but constructive; 


neg and assertive, 
interesting to every person of religious 


Boston Literary World, 


Philosophia Ultima: 


VoL. I. 


Introduction on the 


Or, An Histori- 


Final 


Science of the Sciences, 


eal and Critical 
from the Harmony of 


By Charles Woodrut? 


Philosophy as Issuing 


Science and Religion. 


Shields, D.D., LL.D., Professor in Princeton 
College. Third dition, Abridged and Re- 
vised, Svo, $3.00, 


Phe work of is the revised and 
abridged editic when it was published 
several years ago, with a degree of favor rarely 
ed to a book of 
foreign and 
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of tariff reform, civil-service reform, and re- 
form in liquor legislation, and the paper pro 
mises to bea great power for good. The 
change is the more noteworthy and hopeful 
from the fact that the old Republican had 
come to be a Bourbon sheet, while the posi- 
tion which it occupied is one that ought to 
be filled by a thoroughly progressive journal, 
such as the Republic is sure to be. 


‘«' The excitement” in Memphis, Tenn., ‘is 
intense,’ we Jearn, and ‘‘ further trouble is 
feared,” which is not surprising, considering 
that Kennedy Porter, a son of ex-Gov. Por 
ter, who was severely shot some weeks ago 
by Will Edmunds, for paying attention to 
Miss Edmunds, having recovered his health, 
determined on Monday to murder Will on 
sight. He accordingly ‘‘ opened fire” on 
him in the street, and they exchanged nine 
shots in all, Edmunds being badly wounded 
and Porter escaping on horseback. Two 
hours later Alexander White, the cashier of 
the Commercial Bank of Paris, Tenn., was 
telling about the fight to a friend in the 
street, when Dudley Porter, the brother of 
Kennedy, happening to pass by and_ over- 
hearing what he was saying, was dissatisfied 
with his version of the affair, and sought 
to amend it by informing White that a 
certain passage in it was a ‘damned 
lie.” White refused to accept this amend- 
ment, and determined to murder Porter for 
offering it, and accordingly shot him dead. 
We ought to add that the relations between 
these two gentlemen were already strained, 
owing to Porter’s having murdered White’s 
brother on a previous occasion. We need 
hardly say that all the combatants belong to 
the first families in Tennessee, and that 
the affair is greatly deplored. 


The action of the two Presbyterian As 
semblies on the question of organic union 
has the appearance of a game at cross pur- 
poses. The Northern body went to the very 
extreme of concession and conciliation, 
adopted a report which had been beforehand 
freely condemned as giving the whole 
Southern Church, 
and appointed an enlarged committee 
to renew negotiations. But the Bal- 
timore Assembly dashed the entire scheme 


case away to the 


by voting by a large majority that organic 
union was impracticable. This leaves the 
Northern Church in the very awkward posi 
tion of having confidently held out a hand 
only to have’ it refused. The decision 
of the Southern Assembly in the Wood- 
row case certainly lends color to the 
belief that the Presbyterians of the 
South are much more sensitively conser- 
vative than those of the North. We do 
not believe that the astounding deliverance 
on evolution could have been put through 
the Northérn Assembly, even under the spur 
of theological terrorism with which ecclesi- 
astical bodies are so often ridden. At any 
rate, With an acknowledged evolutionist at 
the head of one of its committees, the Phila 
delphia Assembly would have seemed rather 


more absurd in passing such a resolution 
than did the Baltimore gathering, 
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The Massachusetts Ballot-Reform Bill has 
been presented for enactment in the Rhode 
Island Legislature, and its passage is earnest- 
ly recommended by the leading journals of 
both parties in the State. As the quality of 
the new Legislature is unusually good, there 
appears to be an excellent prospect for the 
bill to become a law. Certainly there is no 
State in the Union where such a law is more 
urgently demanded, for there is none in 
which the use of money in elections is car- 
ried on more openly, or one in which 
its influence has been more demoraliz- 
ing and degrading. Even in the South 
it would be difficult to find a commu 
nity in which the moral sense upon 
the crime of corrupting the ballot-box is 
more torpid than it is in the intelligent and 
virtuous Stateof Rhode Island. The argu- 
ment that the Republicans must use money 
because the Democrats do, since that is the 
only way by which to keep the wicked Demo- 
crats out of power, has for years carried all 
before it. The proposed law would put an 
end to this style of reasoning, for under it 
no party would use money to buy votes, for 
the simple reason that it would be impossible 
to follow the bribed voter to the polls to see 
if he voted in accordance with the sale. 


The substitution of electricity for hanging 
in the infliction of capital punishment, in the 
bill which the Governor has just signed, will 
put anend toa great deal of revolting bar- 
barism. There never was a word to be said 
by anybody for execution by hanging, 
except that it gave a chance for the infliction 
of torture on the culprit through the vigor 
of his constitution, or the unskilfulness of 
the hangman, and afforded the spectators 
avery brutalizing show. In fact, it was its 
spectacular possibilities which first com- 
mended it to English jurisprudence. The 
criminal was hanged because he could be 
seen dangling by thousands when the drop 
fell or the cart moved away, or could be 
left hanging as a warning to wicked 
passers by. The preservation of this mode 
of execution since executions have become 
private has been a crue] absurdity. Its hor- 
rors have been aggravated in this country, 
however, by our practice of making the 
criminal a sort of hero, and surrounding him 
with a savage pomp, after sentence has been 
passed. His cell has been open to all comers. 
Reporters interviewed him every day, and 
took down his observations on his trial, his 
denunciations of his prosecutors or jailers, 
and his maudlin retlections on his situation, 
and reported the flowers he received and the 
names of his ‘‘ callers.” All this is now to 
come to an end, There is to be complete 
seclusion after sentence. The day of the 
execution is not to be announced beforehand, 
and the infliction of the sentence to be wit- 
nessed by very few, and, although the body 
is to be delivered to the friends, wakes and 
public funerals are not to be allowed. 


The most exasperating part of the Fishery 
Treaty to good Republicans is the modus 
erendd under which American fishermen are 
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allowed shore privileges by taking out 
licenses for which they pay $1.50 per ton 
per year. Any modus rirendi is bad, because 
there is danger that the fishermen will avail 
themselves of it, and thus get through the 
season without any other grievances than 
the payment of the money. But the worst 
kind of a modus is one which proves the 
falsity of the oft-repeated statement that 
we want nothing of Canada except what the 
Treaty of 1818 gives us. The Treaty of 1818 
did not give us the right to buy bait, but 
expressly excepted that privilege. And now 
comes the schooner Dryvid from Newfound- 
land with a catch of 180,000 pounds of cod, 
and reports that both the American and 
the French fishing fleets had put in 
to Newfoundland for bait, and that the 
Americans had taken out licenses and pro 
cured all the bait they wanted, while the 
French were not allowed either licenses or 
bait. How much happier the condition of 
the Frenchmen must be, for they can go 
home with a grievance even if they have no 
cod. We have not heard of any retaliation 
bill in the French Chambers in consequence 
of this discrimination in favor of Americans, 
but perhaps it is too early to look for one. 


The controversy still raging in England 
and Ireland over the Papal Rescript is one of 
the oddest of the many odd things which the 
Irish question bas brought to the surface. 
The first queer thing about it is the eager 
ness with which the Rescript has been 
received by the Ministry and the Tory 
press as a means of putting down ‘the 
Plan of Campaign” and boycotting, in the 
presence of Mr. Balfour’s repeated decla 
rations that the Crimes Act has actually been 
successful not only in stopping the Plan of 
Campaign and in suppressing boycotting, but 
in extinguishing the National League itself, 
at least in a large part of the country. If this 
boast is justifiable, the Pope’s assistance 
has very little if any importance. The 
second queer thing is the fierceness 
with which even the Unionist press in 
England maintains that the Rescript is sure 
to be obeyed both by the clergy and the peo 
ple, against the vehement assurances of the 
Irish politicians that it will not be so obeyed. 
To rejoice over the strength of Papal influ 
ence in Irish politics is to run counter to all 
thestrongest traditions of English politics. We 
believe it would be impossible to name an Eng- 
lish statesman or publicist of the last 
eighty years who has not held that the 
strength of the Irish allegiance to the Catho- 
lic clergy and the Pope constituted the 
greatest difficulty in the government of Ire 
land by England. The spectacle of a large 
and respectable portion of the English pub- 
lic, therefore, chuckling over the continued 
obedience of the Irish people to the 
Church in secular matters, and denounc- 
ing those Irish laymen who oppose it, 
is undoubtedly one of the strangest spec- 
tacles of modern times. It surpasses in 
many ways even the spectacle of Horace 
Greeley running for the Presidency as the 
candidate of the Democratic party, the re- 
port of which, according 10 Mark Twain's 
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MR. BLAINE’S LAST WITHDRAWAL, 


WuHeEn Mr. Blaine’s letter to Chairman Jones, 
from Florence, dated January 25, was pub 
lished we said that whether it were sincerely 
intended to withdraw him from the list of 
candidates or not, it would have that ef 
fect and produce that result, because it 
would detach oa large body of his 
supporters in every State, who would 
forthwith make new = alliances and com- 
mittals. We believed that a oman of Mr. 
Blaine’s experience as a political manager 
must have foreseen this, and hence that 
there were fair presumptions of an_ in 
tention on his part to withdraw. Never 
theless, the language used in his Flo 
rence letter was ambiguous, since it 
did not say that he would not accept 
the nomination if tendered to him, but 
merely that his name would not be pre- 
sented to the Convention. It was quite 
within his power to say that he would not ac- 
cept the nomination, It was not within his 
power to say that his name would not be 
presented to the Convention, because any de 
legate could present it reenrdless of Mr. 
Blaine’s wishes, and if one delegate could do 
so, a majority might do so 

Further doubt was cast upon the serious 
ness of the Florence letter by what followed 
immediately after the statement that his 
name would not be presented, for lie pro 
ceeded to show what a magnificent gain the 
Republican party had made in 1884, when 
he was a candidate, over the result) in the 
Congressional and State elections of 1SS82, 
laying especial emphasis on the result in New 
York, where Cleveland had been clected by 
192,000 majority in the latter year, whereas 
he had won by less than 1,100 majority in the 
Presidential fight. The implication of this 
reminder was that his own name was a tower 
of strength to the party. 

The Blaine menand the Blaine newspapers 
were at first stunned by the Florence letter, 
and fortwo or three days they said that it had 
taken their candidate out of the field. But when 
they had had time for critical examination 
of the text, they began to say that it was not 
a withdrawal, but merely a general declara- 
tion that, while not a candidate, he was ‘fin 
the bands of his friends,” and was ‘ subject 
to draft,” ete., ete. On this basis of false pre- 
tences his own State of Maine elected dele 





gates in his favor, and, according — to 
the claim of the Philadelphia Press, 377 dele 
vates were chosenin his favor, a goodly num 
ber of whom were under positive instructions 
for him 
without a word of remonstrance from him. 


All these proceedings went) on 


But now, afterall the delegates, orall except 
an insignificant number, have been chosen, he 
writes from Paris expressing the surprise 
with which he learns that, notwithstanding his 
Florence letter, his name may yet be pre 
sented to the Convention. So, after ringing 
many changes on his astonishment that his 
valued friends could have so misinterpreted | 
his Florence letter, he says: ‘‘ Assuming that 


the Presidential nomination could) by any 
possible chance be offered to me, T could not 


accept it without leaving in the minds of thon 


sands of these men the impression that 1 had | 


drives he follows his own way. 
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not been free from indirection, and therefore 
Teould not accept it at all.” There are a 
few of the Blaine faction who think that 
there is still room for doubt. They point to 
the similar language used by Goy. Sey- 
mour in 1868, and speculate upon the 
chances of an interminable struggle in the 
coming Convention which shall make Mr. 
Blaine a necessity. We beg to remind 
these enthusiastic squires of the Plumed 
Knight that this is not the year 1868, and 
that Mr. Blaine is not Gov. Seymour, and 
that the Republican party is not the Demo 
cratic party. Mr. Blaine is “out” now. By 
whatsoever means he got out, he is out for 
good and all. 

We are thankful for this, because we can 
now look forward to a campaign upon princi- 
ples. There is reasonable assurance that the 
next President of thé United States will be 
one upon whose personal character no stain 
rests. He may be a spoilsman in the party 
sense. He may be a high-tariff man or any- 
thing politically obnoxious to our conceptions 
of what is best for the country. But he will 
not be the author of the Mulligan letters, or 
of any letters that need to be burned in order 
to qualify him to receive the votes of his fel 
low-citizens. The country has made that 
much gain. When we look back at the twelve 
years’ struggle to keep Blaine out of the White 
House, these letters all the time staring usin 
the face, we are bound to say that it is a great 
gain, 

The question, Who comes next ? is the mo 
mentous one forthe Republican party. Judge 
Gresham is, in our opinion, the strongest 
man inthe party. He is strong because he 
represents the opposite of Blaine both in 
personal character and in public aims. We 
believe that his candidacy would give 
Mr. Cleveland and the Democratic party 
more trouble than that of any other man who 
can be named. We say frankly that we 
hope he may be nominated, not that we 
should expect to support him—we could hard- 
ly do soon the procrustean tariff platform that 
his party in Congress has made up—but_ be- 
cause we desire to see both parties and all 
parties put the best foot foremost. In this 
way only do we see the path of true progress 
advancement, and enlightenment for the re 
publie. 

While our hopes and best wishes go with the 
supporters of Judge Gresham, we do not see 
much prospect of his nomination. ‘lhe 
Blaine men are still the strongest force in the 
Convention, and although their first choice is 
out of the field, their second choice will in all 
probability be the winner, That second choice 
may be Harrison, or Alger, or Allison, possi 
bly Foraker, but will not be Gresham, It will 
not be Sherman, because Sherman stopped the 
Blaine movement last yearin Ohio and fur- 
nished a rallying point for opposition, just as 
he stopped the third-term movement and fur- 
nished arallying-point against itin 1880. More- 
over, Mr. Sherman, when holding the reins of 





power, isnota man of complaisance. Whenhe 


He is no Gar 
field, totake another man on the box seat and 
let him drive part of the time. The Blaine 
strength at Chicago will be eiven to the can 


didate Whose immediate representatives will | 
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offer the best terms to the Blaine cohort of 
the past twelve years, and that candidate 
will be nominated unless the cohort shall 
look upon success at the polls as of more im 
portance than continued control of the party 
organization. We do not anticipate any 
such display of the spirit of self-abnegation 
on their part 


THE “HORDE OF OFFICE-HOLDERS., 


THERE Was no point in Mr. Curtis's address 
on Tuesday week which was so loudly 
applauded by the great audience whom he 
both charmed and instructed, as bis suggestion 
of a constitutional amendment lengthening 
the Presidential term, and making Presidents 
ineligible for re@lection. Of course, this is 
not a new suggestion. It has been often 
made before, and it is based on the same ex 
perience of human nature in politics to 
which we were indebted for Mr. Cleveland's 
emphatic condemnation of a second term in 
his letter of acceptance. It happens just 
now, however, to receive fresh point from 
the verification of his own views which Mr 
Cleveland is unhappily furnishing to the 
country. What he said was : 

‘* When we consider the patronage of this 
great office, the allurements of power, the 
temptation to retain public places once gained, 
and, more than all, the availability a party 
finds in an incumbent whom a horde of office 
holders, with a zeal born of benetits received 
and fostered by the hope of favors yet to come, 
stand ready to aid with money and political 
service, we recognize in the eligibility of the 
President for re@lection a most serious danget 
to that calm, deliberate. and intelligent action 
which must characterize a government of the 
people.” 

We are sure he must himself regret, even 
more poignantly than any of his supporters, 
that he should have so soon furnished that 
striking illustration of his own doctrine 
which the civil-service reformers lamented 
in their meeting on May 80.) But when his 
argument is examined, it is found to be real 
ly an argument not against a second 
term, but against a particular mode of 
securing it. We doubt if there be any 
body inthe country, spoilsman or reformer, 
who questions the desirableness of being able 
to keep a good President eight years in 
office, if the interests of the country seem 
to require it. Nobody thinks eight years a 
dangerously long period for anybody to fill 
the highest executive place in this country, 
particularly if he have, when half - way 
through it, submitted himself afresh to the 
popular judgment. What everybody means, 
and what President Cleveland himself meant, 
when denouncing a second term, was that it 
was a bad thing to get a second term by 
using the Executive patronage to reward 
party workers and pack nominating con 
veations, If this practice could be abo 
lished, second terms would really have 
no opponents. If it had been abolish 
ed four years ago, President Cleveland's 
reélection to-day would, we think, be assured 
beyond any manner of doubt. What puts 
his relection in peril, if in peril it be, is sim- 
ply the fact that he has allowed his super 
serviceable managers to use the publi ollice 5, 


which he said were public trusts, to purchase 


the support of the delegates to the nomi 
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courage. The figures of the last national 
election were very significant on this point. 


In every previous Presidential election the 
Prohibition vote had fallen far below what 
it had been in the off-year elections im 
mediately preceding. Thus, in the State 
elections of 1871 the aggregate Prohibition 
vote in the whole country was 16,000, but 
in the Presidential election of 1872 it dropped 
to 5,600. In 1875 it had increased to over 
42,000, yet in the Presidential election of 
1876 it had dropped to 9,700. It 
partially in 1879, aggregating 


recovered 
its strength 
nearly 20,000, yet in 1880 it dropped to 9,600, 
After 1880 it mounted steadily and rapidly, 
reaching nearly 59,000 in 1883. In the Presi 
dential election of 1884, for the first time in its 
history, it exceeded the vote of the preceding 
off-year election, going to nearly 151,000, 
which was the highest point it had ever 
touched. This is what Mr. Blaine’s candi 
dacy had done for the Prohibition party—it 
had made it impossible for the Republican 
managers to scare Prohibition voters back 
into the Republican camp by holding before 
them the horrors of Democratic rule. 

Since 1884 the total Prohibition vote has 
nearly doubled, being in 1886 about 295,000. 
The party has never held a national conven- 
tion at all approaching in numbers and en 
thusiasm the one of this year, and has never 
entered upon a campaign with such a deter- 
mined spirit. It has funds, it cannot 
scared, it is satistied that the overthrow of 
the Republican party is a high and laudable 
mission, and neither threats nor ridicule will 
have any effect to turn it from its purpose. 
The Republican managers may well look 
upon it with dismay, but they should not 


be 


pour out upon it imprecation and abuse. 
If they had not abandoned all principle, and 
given themselves up entirely to Blaineism, 


the Prohibition party would be seareely 
more formidable now than it was in 1872, 
1876, and 1880. 

DESCRIPTIVE NAMES. 


WE have perceived with regret from time to 
time that our practice of giving to several 
public men the names by which they are 
best known to all their friends and acquaint- 
ances, and by which they are invariably 
spoken of in the circles which they adorn, 
is giving them dissatisfac- 
tion. Our estimable friend ‘‘Tom” Platt, for 
instance, showed, in an interesting interview 
in the 7ri/une on Friday, that he is ex 
tremely dissatisfied because he is known and 
mentioned among Mugwumps by the name 
and mentioned 


more or less 


by which he is known 
among Republicans, and intimates that this 
is one reason why he and other ‘‘ genuine Re- 
publicans” always, when they find out what 
Mugwumps want, ‘‘ decide to do the oppo- 
site.” We cannot help thinking ourselves that 
this policy is hardly worthy of a statesman of 


‘*Tom” Platt’s standing, for if followed per 


sistently, it must certainly occasionally place | 


him in positions of great perplexity. He is 
too much of a man to play pig to the Mug- 
wump’s Irishman—for he has doubtless heard 


of the Irishman who direéted the course of an 


erratic pig by pulling it by the tail in the 


} whom 
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direction opposite to that which he wished it 
to follow. We are, of course, interested to a 


in ‘*Tom’s” move- 
never think of con- 
trolling them by any species of caudal 
traction. We like to see him follow the 
promptings of his own nature, and now that 
we know he will not be true to himself if 
we let him know what we should like, we 
** venuine 


less extent 
we should 


greater or 


ments, but 


promise to keep our wishes about 
Republicans” as private as possible. 

But there isone point on which we cannot 
We cannot relinquish 
He can 


accommodate him. 
our practice of calling him ‘‘’ Tom.” 
never be to us the ‘‘ Honorable Thomas C. 
Platt,” or even ‘‘ Thomas Platt,” first, be- 
cause nobody who knows and loves him ever 
calls him anything but ‘‘ Tom Platt”; and 
secondly, because these familiar names which 
we the Nution in of 
various public men, are not only their 
real names, but they are descriptive terms— 
that is, they not only designate particular indi- 
viduals, but they connote certain traits of 
In fact, among the politicians of 


use in speaking 


character. 


whom we are in the habit of speaking 
as Mikes, Jakes, Tims. and sarneys, 
Michael, Jacob, Timothy, and Bernard 


are, it is true, the names given them by their 
unfortunate godfathers and godmothers in 
baptism, and under which they are indicted 
or bailed; but to their friends and associates 
they are titles of courtesy, such as are in 
England given to the sons of dukes, earls, 
and marquises, rather than names in 
the ordinary sense of the term. If any friend 
of ‘*Tom” Platt, or ‘‘ Barney” Biglin, or 
‘* Bill” Chandler were suddenly to call him 
Mr. Platt, Mr. Biglin, or Mr. Chandler, it 
would be at once inferred by the bystanders 
that a coolness of some kind had grown up 
between them, or that their relations had in 
some way undergone a serious change, or 
that, in short, to the friend, Mr. Platt or Mr. 
Chandler was not the same person as Tom 
Platt or Bill Chandler. 

Our second reason is, however, the more 
important. That the familiar name of a 
prominent man, or indeed any kind of man 
—that is, the one by which he is generally 
known—contains, as we have said, a de- 
scription of character, is one of the most 
life. No. cold, 

or serious, or 


man 


familiar facts of daily 
or proud, or haughty, 
reserved, or punctilious, or 
was ever known as Tom, Dick, or Harry, 
Mike, Jake, or Barney. The bearers of 
these appellations always, or almost always, 
popularly known 
They are the 


studious 


are in the category 
‘€ Hail - fellows, well met.” 
men whom you slap on the back, punch 
in the around whose you 
put your arm, with whom 
bed, from whom you borrow or to whom 


ribs, and neck 


you shure a 


you lend trousers, shirts, collars, or pocket 
handkerchiefs, whom you can hardly look 
at without wishing to ‘‘ take a drink,” to 
you can at any time lay bare a 
scheme of doubtful propriety in love, poli- 
tics, or business, with the full assurance of 


tender sympathy, and whom you always con- | 


vince in argument by “laying two to one” 
on the soundness of your contention. 
We do not mean to say by any means that 


as | 
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this is a description of all Toms, Dicks, and 
Harrys, Mikes, Jakes, and Barneys; but as 
suredly nobody who answers to it was ever 
known except as a’Tom, Dick, or Harry, 
Mike, Jake, or Barney. Nor do we mean 
to say that all Toms or Dicks are really 
confiding, simple-minded, devil - may - care 
persons. On the contrary, they often conceal 
a considerable amount of guile under a very 
hearty, impetuous, and harebrained exterior, 
which has a very saddening effect on the 
social philosopher. Any one, for instance, 
who acted on the supposition that ‘* Tom” 
Platt was atypical Tom, or ‘* Bill” Chandler 
a typical Bill—that is,a rash, candid, impul 
sive, generous, nobody’s-enemy-but-his-own 
sort of man—would be cruelly deceived. 
What we maintain is simply that there is a 
certain general external resemblance between 
all members of the class—an outward soft 
ness and good nature, and familiarity, an 
absence of airs, or ‘‘ frills,” or ‘‘ dignity of 
tone,” which puts the plain man at his ease, 
and makes him feel that he is in the presence 
of areal son of Adam, acreature familiar with 
all the minor weaknesses, at least, of our race, 
and far from too exacting in the matter of 
virtue or propriety. 

This being our position, it may be ima 
vined with what surprise, with 
pain, we have from time to time observed 


mingled 


expressions of irritation or disgust from 
the various members of the class over 


our habit of speaking of them in our 
columns by the names by which they are 
universally known—names which, if tested 
by the rule of Catholic orthodoxy —‘‘ quod 
semper, quod ubique, quod ab omnibus ’ 

must be considered correctness itself. Under 
this rule, in fact, the use of such expres 
sions as ‘‘ Mr. Chandler,” or ‘ Honorable 
William FE. Chandler,” meaning thereby 
* Bill” Chandler of New Hampshire, would 
be a gross impropriety. To speak of our 
local Boys, Jake, Barney, Clint, Steve, Sol, 
and Johnny, by any other names would not 
be simply improper, but misleading. They 
are the only appellations by which they 
are known in the sphere in which they 
shine—politics, In their own homes they 


may possibly treat these appellations as 
what the French call ‘‘ war names,” and 
lay them aside in the recesses of their 


domesticity. But into these sacred precincts 
we do not follow them. 
ply statesmen actively engaged in making 
places for themselves in history. As hus- 
bands or fathers we know nothing of them. 


To us they are sim- 


To us, as to the whole population of this 
great city, they are Boys, and must always 


be Boys, with all that the name implies. 


COOPERATION AND ITS PRACTICAL 


DIFFICULTIES. 
Iris acommon belief that there is a large 
amount of wealth appropriated by capitalists 


| and employers of labor without corresponding 


service to society; that it is the fault of the 
machinery of distribution which enables 
them to do so, and that, by proper altera- 
tions in this machinery, the workmen can 
obtain a large share of this surplus wealth, 
and add greatly to their comfort and well 
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This idea is not confined to So 


radical labor leaders. It is held, 
more or less vaguely, by a large part of the 


being. 
cialists or 


community; and this fact gives strength and 
to 
reform which fail to meet expectation when 


countenance a vreat many schemes of 


brought to the test of practice. 
Of atl such schemes, the most promising 
that the 


somewhat indefinite name of cobperation. It 
merits 


has been Which is known under 


is a plan which has undeniable 
the antagonism of class 
habits 
forethought, and to give him self-respect 
Men like Stuart 
forward to its applica 
It is of 
iuterest to Compare these expectations with 
the 


to do. The Johns Hopkins University, as our 


It tends to reduce 
the 


es, to educate workman in of 


and independence. John 
Mii! 


tion with the highest hopes 


have looked 


vreat 
actual result This we are now able 
readers are aware,las recently published a se 
ries of studies on cob6peration in different parts 
of the United States, by men like E.W. Bemis, 
Albert Shaw, and C. H. Shinn, which are 
collected into a single Asa 
contribution to industrial history, this book 


It 
sufficiently broad basis of fact to judge of the 


now volume, 


is of the very highest value gives us 2 
conditions under which coéperation will suc 
ceed or fail. 

What is coéperation ? 
fined it : 
ing the public from the conspiracy of capi 


Holyoake has de 
is ‘‘an industrial scheme for deliver 
talists, traders, or manufacturers, who would 
for the least and the 
consumer pay the most for whatever he needs 
of money, machines, or merchandise.” This 
detinition, it will be observed, assumes that 
the capitalists have *° 


muke the laborer work 


conspired ” to accumu 
late unjust profits, and is intended to cover 
almost any scheme for redistributing them 
Practically, the name is applied to three dis 
tinct things 

(1.) An arrangement by which the consum 
ers manage the business and divide the pro 
ftits—distributive cobperation 

(2.) Anarrangement by which the employ 
ees Choose those who are to manage the busi- 
ness—productive codperation, 

(3.) An arrangement by which the employ- 
ees participate in the profits of the business 

profit-sharing, 

The conditions which decide the success or 
failure of an experiment in distributive co- 
operation are comparatively simple. Such an 
enterprise has the advantage of being fairly 


sure of its custom; it can therefore dispens 
With wasteful advertising and still more 


wasteful credit. If managed with the same 
ability as an old-fashioned store, these things 
should it In Eng 
land the conditions such as to give 
that Old methods 


so bad that coéperative stores were able to 


vive an advantage 
were 
were 


advantage. trade 


sell cheaper. In America such instances of 
success were exceptions, The 500 councils of 
the Sovereigns of 
dozen years ago, have left but 
The Patrons of 
ter; but even here the percent 
It is the same story every 


few survivals 





Husbandry h: 


age of Ifatit 


was very great. 


where : the men to whom the funds were 
intrusted were found wanting in the neces 
sary ability or character 





Industry, established a 


istiure 
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The cases of productive cojperation and of 
profit-sharing are more complicat It may 
readily happen that the feeling of independ 
ence in the one case, or of person: teres 
in the other, is an actual source i ided ef 
ficiency Phis is the testimony of some who 
have tried it Anything which tl ! 
creases the etliclency f the wor Spy arly 
if ittends to prevent strikes, Is a \ ful 
SOUTCE at advan in ’ 1} } ‘ = 
cerned Unfortunately ! eXper ‘ 
of the Brewsters in 1872 showed that thie 
system of profit-sharing did not’ preven 
strikes There are few instances of vn 
results to offset this signal failure Only one 
case—that of the Pillsbury Mills at Minn 
apolis can bye describe | is it distit ct il j 
continuous success Most) manufacturers 
have found that loyalty and etticieney 
the part of their hands can better be s 
cured by persol il ‘ s rite t 
ness of employment, or promotion, than by 
a half-understood system: of supplementary 


dividends The nlicated an in 


more con 


dustry is, the more fully does the truth of 
this statement appear 

But what of productive « t 
the part of the hands t mist es v ike 
they choose their own mar ers, With or 





Without a system of profit-shari rh 
has been more frequently tried, with some 
marked instances of success, partie \ 
among the shoemakers of Massachusetts a 
the coopers of Minneapolis. It is subject t 
two dangers. Itis a question whether t 
operatives will choose as mana 
the stockholders of a corporation; and it is 
also a question whether he can entor s 
vood discipline among those whor 
pends for his pl Te The tirst l 
more serious of the tw it is olte 
workmen to realize the va s 
vices of a responsible and ef} ! 
They are not willing to pay i 
this false ec nomiy t t Vustes 
times the m ey vi i saves l 
tries which lend themselves 
cooperation are those of mparatively 
ple character, where th rn! tion betw 
the etticic ney of the i ts . s is 
most obvious, and where <S f 
organizing power and s foresig 
are reduced to at B t 
tance of such industries Is growing ev 
duy relat . V ss 
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sole fro ie s t } 
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Girton College, Cambridge, though it has 
+ } - ‘ fo, > 
only three perpetual scholarships, is by far the 
riches llege as regards the value of scholar 
ships, as mu is £2,000 being given annually 
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on the results of its entrance examinations 
alone, and about £450 more in connection with 
local university examinations. All scholarships 
to Girton College are tenable for three years, 
the length of the college course. Newnham 
College ranks next, and accounts for £1,500 a 
year. Mrs, Sidgwick writes: ‘Our scholar- 
ships are rather variable in total amount, and 
in the way they are awarded, and in the length 
of time they are beld: sometimes scholarships 
being gained by students in the middle of 
their course, sometimes small ones supersed- 
ed by larger ones, ete.” It is a notable dif 
ference that while at Newnham a great deal 
of pecuniary help is given in the way of 
small exhibitions to students who are already 
in residence, and whom it is thought specially 
important to assist, with the Girton authori- 
ties it is a principle that whatever is to be 
done in aid of a student shall be fixed at the 
time she enters on residence, in order that her 
mind may not be disturbed during her course 
by uncertainty on this head. 

Most of the scholarships in the gift of the 
Newnham Council, whether derived from 
foundations or given by the London City 
Companies or by Newnham College itself, are 
awarded on the results of the Cambridge 
Higher Local Examination ; the performance, 
if any, in the preceding year being taken into 
account. The halls at Oxford give their scholar- 
ships in connection with their respective en 
trance examinations—Somerville Hall about 
£400 annually, and Lady Margaret’s Hall £200; 
these halls have as yet no foundation scholar- 
ships. The old non-residential institutions, 
Queen’s College and Bedford College, London, 
award in scholarships £330 and £460 per 
annum respectively. The average value of the 
scholarships being less than in the case of resi- 
dential colleges, a proportionally greater num- 
ber of scholarships can be given with the same 
annual expenditure, These two colleges are the 
richest of all in ‘ perpetual” scholarships, 
(Jueen’s College heading the list with eleven. 
Scholarships to the value of £270 are attainable 
by pupils of the North London Collegiate 
School for Girls, this sum including the * leav- 
ing” scholarship given by the Clothworkers’ 
Company, and the Platt scholarships, tenable 
either in the school or at any college approved 
by the Governors. 

hen there are the Gilchrist scholarships, 
those with which we are here concerned 
having a total annual value of £415: one 
of these may be held either at Girton 
or Newnham, the others are tenable at any 

‘collegiate Institution approved by the Gil- 
christ trustees.” There are also the Hark- 
niss scholarship for the encouragement 
of geology, and = scholarships at South 
Kensington to promote the pursuit of natural 
science. The Catherine Winkworth scholar 
ships at University College, Bristol, are note 
worthy as the only examples of scholarships 
for women only which are inthe gift of the 
council of a mixed college, The newly found- 
ed St. Dunstan’s Exhibitions of £100 a year for 
three vears are derived from an ancient trust; 
three are to be given annually to girls under 
nineteen, and resident within the metropolitan 
area, These exhibitions are for the purpose of 
enabling the holders to tit themselves for any 
profession, and are tenable at any place of 
higher education approved by the Governors. 

\s to the scholarships for which women may 
compete on equal terms with men, they are te- 
nable at the following colleges: 

\t University College, London. . £700 per annum 
At the Colleges of the City and 
Gunds of London Institute e620 per annum 


Yorkshire Collowe, Leeds 4150 per nUnUIn 


\t 
At Owens College, Manchester,. 270 per annum 
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At University College, Liver- 

pool ; £270 per annum 
At University College, Bristol)... 240 per annum 
At Mason College, Birmingham. 170 per annum 
At University College, Notting- 

RMR occ oc selec oir a vera ce le ire . 4 per annum 


in all, over £2,700 per annum in scholarships 

for one and two years, The above-mentioned 
provincial colleges mostly give young men and 
women equal chances. 

With respect to the conditions imposed on 
the holders of scholarships, great variety pre- 
vails, but the points most commonly taken 
into consideration are: (1) Need of assistance, 
(2) proficiency, and (3) course of study in- 
tended. 

(1.) In many cases exhibitions are only 
awarded to those who are unable to defray the 
cost of higher education. The Girton Council, 
however, prefers the plan (which experience 
proves to be judicious) of advertising as the 
value of a scholarship a less sum than is really 
available, together with a notice that the 
scholarship will be augmented in the case of a 
successful candidate who could not otherwise 
afford to accept it. 

(2.) A common stipulation is, that a scholar- 
ship will not be awarded unless due proficiency 
is shown; in the advertisement of the St. Dun- 
stan scholarships it is stated that the award 
may be determined either by aggregate merit 
or by special proficiency in given subjects. In 
the case of some scholarships there is a provi 
sion that if there are candidates of almost equal 
merit, the scholarship may be divided between 
them. 

(3.) A common condition is, that the holder 
of a scholarship shall read for honors (subject 
sometimes specified), and in addition to this 
the Gilchrist trustees require, before the pay- 
ment of each instalment of the scholarship, a 
certificate of the diligence and satisfactory 
conduct of the scholar. The St. Dunstan Goy- 
ernors require of a candidate recommended 
for an exhibition a definite statement of the 
course of study she desires to pursue in prepa- 
ration for the profession which she selects. 
The Council of Newnham College stands alone 
in requiring to be satisfied, before awarding a 
scholarship, that the candidate's state of health 
is not such as to prevent her from profiting by 
a systematic course of study. 

Founders of ‘‘ perpetual ” scholarships have 
adopted some one of the three following me- 
thods to secure their ends: (a) To establish 
a trust fund for scholarships to be ad- 
ministered by a bods of trustees independent 
of any college; such trusts are the Gilchrist 
Trust, the Reid Trust. (b) To establish a trust 
for scholarships tenable at a certain college to 
be administered by the authorities of that col- 
lege as trustees. (¢) To pay the principal into 
the general fund of some selected college, in 
order that the college authorities may establish 
in perpetuity a scholarship under given con 
ditions, The last of these plans is generally 
chosen when it is desired to help a young 
institution which perhaps wants money for 
building: also, in making small foundations, it 
saves the creation of special machinery. This 
latter advantage can be claimed for the second 
plan, whereas the first is that best calculated 
to promote education in general, since the 
trustees can at their discretion make any 
scholarship tenable at a particular college, or 
leave the scholar free to choose any genuine 


place of higher education, and can, when re- 
quired, vary the conditions under which any 
scholarship is held. 

With respect to the class of women and 
girls availing themselves of scholarships, it is 
mostly those who would without scholarships 
be unable to afford the cost of higher educa- 
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tion; most come from the professional class, 
some from that of upper tradesmen; almost 
all who take scholarships look forward to earn 
ing their own living. To the best of our 
knowledge, no case has occurred in the women’s 
colleges in which a wealthy student has won and 
accepted a scholarship. Certainly wealthy stu 
dents are comparatively rare among women, 
but it is also noticeable that there is, up to 
the present time, a better tone among 
women than among men undergraduates in 
the older universities with respect to scholar 
ships: the women do not look upon a scholar- 
ship in the light of a prize won, or a reward 
for something already accomplished, but re 
gard it as a means to help them to still higher 
work—trust money that they are bound in 
honor to turn to good account. 

An account of the scholarship system in Eng 
land would not be complete without mention of 
the strong opinion entertained by one of the 
leaders in the cause of Women’s education, Miss 
Beale of tne Ladies’ College, Cheltenham, as to 
the danger incurred in founding scholarships 
tenable at particular colleges. Miss Beale accu 
ses schools and colleges, in many cases, of ‘seek 
ing to establish a reputation by securing ex- 
ceptional talent,” or by appropriating the 
honor of the training given by the labors of 
others. Miss Beale speaks of such seholarships 
as ‘neither more nor less than bribes to parents 
to consider not what is intrinsically the best 
place of education, but to send their boys or 
girls to special places,” and has herself consist 
ently refused offers of foundation scholarships 
in connection with her college. The attach 
ment of scholarships for boys to particular col 
leges has notoriously produced the evils Miss 
Beale deplores, and when we read in the re 
port of an educational institution for women a 
plea for the gift of scholarships on the ground 
that ‘‘ these are needed to bring students of 
ability, as well as those who cannot come with 
out assistance,” we are iinpressed with the im 
portance of Miss Beale’s warning. That scholar- 
ships are urgently required in aid of those who 
wichout such help could not afford the cost of 
higher education is a fact that calls for recogni- 
tion; and it might be Quixotic to expect of col 
leges giving scholarships out of their surplus 
revenues that they should make these tenable at 
any college for higher education of acknow- 
ledged merit. Surely, however, individual 
founders of scholarships might, in general, 
adopt the third mode of foundation described, 
and thus realize to the best of their ability the 
earnest hope expressed by Miss Beale, that those 
who want to do real good with their money 
will give it to enable the recipients to obtain 
the best education wherever it is to be found. 


PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT AND 

GOVERNMENT BY PARLIAMENT.—I. 

LONDON, May pas 

“We are no longer quarrelling about the cha- 
racter or about the conduct of men, or the 
tenor of measures: but we are grown out of 
humor with the English Constitution itself.” 
These words formed part of a speech on Parlia- 
mentary reform long before the French Revo- 
lution; they were adopted just sixty years ago 
by Macaulay as a text on which todelivera 
homily about the changed feeling with which 
the generation who carried the great Reform 
Bill regarded the unreformed Parliament. The 
words of the Whig statesman and the comment 
of the Whig reviewer possessed in 1828 a real 
significance; they signified that the optimistic 
belief in the perfection of English institutions 
which is permanently recorded in the pages of 
Blackstone, had passed away; that the Consti- 
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the jargon of the ladies, and a little the jargon 
of the courtic r, quite the air of the seigneur and 
of the great world, without, however, spending 
much. Keally ignorant of war,as he had never 
taken part in one, be found himself by chance 
everywhere, near every action and every 
, With an air of modesty, he was bold in 
making himself valued and in insinuating what 
was useful to him; always on good terms with 
whoever had credit with the ministers, espe 
cially with the powerful valets. His sweetness 
and politeness made people love him; his com 
monplaceness and shallowness (for you soon 
saw to the bottom of him) made him despised. 
Sometimes an amusing talker, anon flat and 
tiresome, always full of views and of cal 
culations, he gained advantage by his baseness 
with Marshals Villeroi, Vend6me, Vaudemont, 
and by his suppleness with Chamillard, Torcy, 
Pontchartrain, Desmarets, and especially with 
Mme. de Maintenon, to whom he was _ intro- 
duced by Chamillard, on one side, by the 
Duchess of Burgundy on the other. He took a 
marvellous advantage of the marriage of this 
Princess, which he had concluded, and of the 
intimacy which the tenderness of the King and 
of Mme. de Maintenon had = procured him 
with her; the Duchess prided herself on loving 
and on serving Tessé, as having been the instru 
ment of her own happiness.” 


This a cruel picture. ‘* Will you,” 
M. de Rambuteau, ‘* shut my book on it? 
would be wrong; 


siege, 


is Says 
You 
say to yourself rather that if 
Tessé found his baton de maréchal in bis ink 
stand rather than in his giberne, there must be 
Taste them. If Iam 
not mistaken, you will go to the end.” M. de 
had found letters of in all 
archives and 


something in his letters. 
Rambuteau Tessé 
our public in some private 
archives: he also was able to see the copy of all 
the Marshal's letters, in eleven volumes, which 
is in the possession of M. de Barthélemy. 

Tessé was the son of René de Froulai, Count 
He 
Le Mans in 1648; in 1669 we find 
him in the army, as aide-de-camp of Marshal 
In 1678 he was at the battle of Rhein- 


felden, and he gives an account of it to Lou- 


of Tessé, and of Madeleine de Beaumanoir, 
was born at 
Créqui. 
vois, his protector, In 1685 he accompanied 
the dragoons in the expeditions which followed 
the revocation of the Edict of Nantes; his sen 
timents are seen in this letter written to Louvois 
from Orange: ‘ Thecity is converted, the prin 
cipality has taken the same resolution, and the 
gentlemen of the Parlement, who wished to dis 
tinguish themselves by a little more obstinacy, 


followed suit twenty-four hours afterwards. 
All this took place quietly, without any vio- 


Jlenee or disorder. Only the minister Cham- 
brun, the patriarch of the country, continues 
to be deaf to reason ; as for the President, who 
aspired to the honors of martyrdom, he, as 
well as the rest of the Parlement, would have 
become Mohammedan if I had wished it.” In 
1688S he was employed, under the orders of Mont- 
clar and Duras, in the devastation of the Pala 
tinate. M. Rousset, in his ‘History of Louvois,’ 
cites these lines of Tesse’s written to Louvois 
from Heidelberg: 


*T did not think that it would cost a man so 
much to undertake himself the burning of a 
city peopled lke Orleans. You may be sure 
that nothing remains of the beautiful castle of 
Heidelberg. Thank God! nothing tempt- 
ed me; [only put aside the family portraits of 
the Palatine house, namely, the fathers, mo- 
thers, grandmothers, and relatives of Madame 
{the daughter of the late Elector], with the in- 
tention, if you order me or advise me to do so, 
to present them to her, after she has somewhat 
recovered from the devastation of her native 
country.” 


In 1603 Marshal Catinat wished to enter into 
He sent 
Tesse in disguise to Turin, where he conferred 


negotiations with the Duke of Savoy 


for several days with Victor-Amadeus II. and | 


his Minister, the Marquis of St. Thomas. They 
prepared together a treaty which yielded the 
country of Nice to the Duke, ended a war which 


Was ruinous for him, and assured the marriage 
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of the Duke’s daughter with the Duke of Bur 
gundy, This wasa great triumph for Victor- 


Amadeus; it was also a great victory for Tessé, 
who had revealed himself an excellent diplo 
Louis XIV. was satisfied, and Tessé re 
the Court. He 


the confidential 


mat, 
ceived the felicitations of all 
remained at the French Court 
friend of the charming young Princess of Sa- 
voy, a mere child when she arrive: in France, 
but very agreeable, very clever and inte lli- 
It is well that the Duchess ot 
Burgundy entirely won the favor of Louis 
XILV., as well as of Mme. de Maintenon; she 
was treated by them like a spoiled child, and 


gent, known 


her natural gayety proved very enlivening to 
the King, who had reached an age which made 
him, to use the words of Mine. de Maintenon, 


peu amusable.” 

In 1703 Tessé was appointed Marshal of France 
under circumstances which are thus related by 
the Abbé de Choisy: 


“The King was working at Mme. de Mainte 
non’s with M. de Chamillart, and was making 
a list of the marshals of France who were to be 
declared the next day. The Duchess of Bur- 
gundy, looking over the King’s shoulder, saw 
that Tessé was not en the list. She had been 
jumping and dancing and laughing as usual, 
when she suddenly began to cry. The King 
wished to know the reason of it. *Oh, sire, you 
dishonor the man to whom I owe the honor of 
belonging to you, who has made me what I 
am!’ The King seemed vexed that his secret 
should have been discovered, and in his anger 
he tore up his list. The marshals were only ap- 
pointed a year afterwards; instead of four 
there were ten, so that Tessé should haye a 
place.” 

The letters of Tess’ to the Duchess of Bur 
gundy, which are now published, were written 
between the years 1701 and 1711.) During that 
period Tessé had first returned to Italy, and 
had renewed a treaty of alliance with Victor- 
He had foreseen that this ally could 
** He will 
easy ally, and his fidelity will always be doubt 


Amadeus. 


not be much trusted. never be an 
ful, whatever precautions we may take with 


him.” Tess went afterwards to Venice, on a 
diplomatic mission; and, having accomplished 
it, he took his part in the operations of the war 
of succession under Catinat. He protected the 
States of the Duke of Mantua, who was our 
ally, and spent the winter of 1707 iu Mantua, 
which was blockaded »y the imperial troops. We 
find him in 1704 in Spain, where he took the 
command of the French army. On his way he 
stopped, with the permission of the King, at 
Toulouse, where he saw the Princesse des Ur 
sins, Who had been dismissed from the Spanish 
Court; he never ceased afterwards to work for 
her return to Spain. 

I confess to having been disappointed in the 
letters of Tessé to the Duchess of Burgundy. I 
should say that they were written for a child, 
if they were not sometimes almost grossly in- 
decent, They were not worth publishing, even 
if they sometimes amused the person for whom 
they were written. They are all very much in 
thisstyle: ‘I shall tell you nothing of our war; 
the armies are always in the same situation, 
and, for want of a better occupation, We amuse 
ourselves by assassinating each other and_ fir 
ing ateach cther. These military amusements 
are not worth seeing or talking about, and I 
have only the honor to write to you to make 
He 


never gives any details on political or military 


you remember your ancient servitor,” ete. 


questions, and in this he showed much discre- 
tion; but his letters to the Duchess, full of in 
significant details on dress, ladies-in-waiting, 
the fashions of foreign courts, seem to us really 
insipid. The Duchess of Burgundy may have 
been interested to learn that her friend, ** Mlle. 
de Salle, who has lost that name to take the 
name of Comtesse de Grésy, has not grown 
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het 


much 


still the sane, but 


but we do not 


handsomer; her waist is 
nose has grown bigger’ 


¢ 


eare about this sort of information. Some of 
the letters are like pages of a guide-book: ‘* The 
richest women in Geneva are dressed like sim 


ple bourgeoises ; all the 
sword,” ete. 

The diplomatic despatches of Marshal Tess: 
Though he is no 
can paint a character. Hi: 
the father of the 
ccundy, is truly excellent; so is 
his portrait of Philip V., he 
Louis NLV. himself: 


“The King, your grandson, is an almost in 
comprehensibie prince; your Court, and per 
haps your Majesty yourself, do not render 
him the justice which he deserves for his intelli 
vence and his good sense, [ da're to say that 
he has a great deal of it--more than people be 
lieve, and more than be believes himself. Too 
much natural backwardness, a if 
not laziness of speech, too scrupulous a beliet 
that the smallest mistake of a king isa crime, 


are ina very different style. 
Saint-Simon, he 






portrait of Victor-Amacdeus, 
Duchess of Bu 





which made for 


slowness, 


by making it difticult for him to will and to 
decide, spoils what good there is in this first 
impulse,” 

Tess’ found in Spain difliculties of every 
kind; he constantly had to complain of the 


King’s Council, the Despacho ; he complained 


of the King, who had no wish but to please the 
Queen. His first military operation was the 
siege of Gibraltar: the enterprise had soon to 
be abandoned. In 1706 he received from Louis 
XIV. orders to besic Barcelona, where the 
Archduke had shut himself up. Ele pushed on 
when Lord Peterbo 
rough arrived with a fleet and dispersed the 


re 


the siege with some vigor, 


squadron of the Comte de Toulouse. The sieve 


had to be raised. 


The vear after, Tess was sent to Savoy. The 
Duke had declared against France and the 
French frontier was threatened. Tess’ does 


not seem to have shown much vigor in his cam 
paign, and he lost Susa, an important place, 
one of the keys of the Alps. 
blow to mV .. never afterwards 
contided any military operation to the 
Marshal. 
some diplomatic miss 
when Philip V. 
He gi 


Ives a very pron vl ace’ 


This was a great 


Louis who 
unfor 


tunate Tessé was still employed in 
ions, He returned to Spa 


abdicated 


in favor of his son 


unt in his despatches 
of the extraordinary state of the Spanish Court 
Louis I When the 
small-pox, Philip V. 
oO assume power again, and the 
Marshal, who was himself much broken by age, 


under the short reign of 
young King died of the 


was obliged t 


obtained permission to retire from the service. 
He received the Golden Fleece on his departure, 
and, a few months after his return to France, 
he died May 30, 1725, in a little house which he 
had hired of the Camaldules, 


C\ TespK mdenee. 


DR. VON HOLST AND HIS CRITIC 
To THE Epiror oF THE NATION: 

Sir: In the Nufion of Mareh 15 0'°N A. is 
confident of having found in an article publish 
in Sybel’s Fistorisehe 
good exam] 
ditlicult 
perfectly the institutions under which we live.” 
To refute N. i's" 
to ask the Nation i 


whole article. 


ed by me Zettschrift a 
le for proving the old thesis, ** How 
it is for any foreigner to understand 
criticisms I should have 
) publish a translation of my 
This not being possible, I beg 
to state to N. Z.” through your columns, with 
all due respect, that in this case at least I have 


not failed to understand your institutions, but 
he has entirely failed to understand my article. 
Tam bold enough to hope that no intelligent 





i888] 


i» 
i unt 7> 


American who has read mv f 


will thi 


in such midnight darkn 


; 
by “N. 2,” and that, 
questions. At all events, I a 
enough to receive any « te 

N. Z.,” as long as he proves | 
to distinguish between a fact and t 
the law,as he has done with 1 
President's share in the legisiat 

If he carefully reads once mor 


give for believing that t} 
shorn of 
been, he 


** the fate which has o1 ik 


mav vet learn tromt 


College ” cannot teach us anytl 


its power as the House 


to this question The statement 


opinion, “senat 
the lower house are regard: 
of the people as thei el 
tatives,” is so far fro ving 
what [ really hia said, that 
to consider it a wilful misreprese 
whole letter did not show, as I 
that ‘‘ N. Z.” has 
derstand my ar 


assume, a defective knowled 





the reason of that. he might | 


eharitable 


understand an idiomatic Kneh 


That is the only point as to whi 


must acknowledge his crit 


although 





lam still ata loss tour 





‘idle spectat wv of ground inl \ 
and born Americans whom lt bay 
arein the same plight. Besid 
has not r to dow 
ness or incorrectness of the opinion 
pressed on the questions ot t 
treated in the above-mentioned art 

Very respectfully, H. ‘v 

} ho mM B., Ma 1SSS 


| We fear that N. Z cal 


under his ignorance of the Get 
are surprised that any bor 
intelligence should be u le 


phrase from the mountebank’s 


cround and lof 


terra firma ane 


batic feats on 


Ep. NATION 


BLACKWELL'S GERMAN 


To THE EpiTror oF THE NATION: 


Sir: In your criticism of my 


‘German Prefixes and Suttixes,’ ] 


ed by Henry Holt & Co., you be 


moderate commendation, cou 
charge that I have literaily ti 
after page” from Sanders’s * \ 
deutschen 
an unfair and altogether mis 


of the facts, and in making su 


you do me a great wrong That 


ly drawn upon Sanders’s w 
have faithfully acknowl 
But for Sanders’s * Svnor 


tionary of 


triage, as well as for Heyse’s 
bors, I should pr ibly 2 ha 
own work; yet [ have give s 


dual thought 
ing 





amplifying, and improv 





sible, every de 
examples every principle, that 
to claim the credit ot having s 
senting this difficult and entang 
logical order 
manner—a thin 


any other manu has ever done I 


Svnonymen.’ I subn 


}yI 

t 

ri 
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Nation. 
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Philadel 
the 


an is 


taken tre the 


May 25, It 


urnalism is 


of 
pt rate straits to whi 


mn 


het only shows 


dk 


driven in 


ia prot. eftion o1 
times, but 
it presents a remarka- 


to those 


these thoughtful 


Cus 
hful 


who accept it as trut 


ble instance of the faith which the Ponty-Pool 
millowners have in an American ‘ proba 
bility.” 
REJOICING AT THE MILLS BILL 
VELSii IRON MILLS GETTING READY TO FILL AMERICA WITH 
PHEIN te I 
SHARON, May 24 [Special An iron work 


er named Phillips of this city has received a 
cablegram from Ponty-Pool, Wales, apprising 
him that ten sheet mills and 180 puddling fur- 
naces are about to start at that place, and ask 
ing him to return to take charge of one of the 
departments. A letter froma friend brings 
the information that the greatest activity pre 
vails there over the probable passage of the 
Mills bill, and thet it is on the strength of such 
a probability that mills idle for along period 
are about to resume, 

May 26, 1888 


PHILADELIHUTA, 


A MIXTURE OF SALTS. 


To THE Eprror or THE NATION: 


Sin: In your excellent article this week on 
and finances, | was sorry to 
the 
that the export tax was principally on ‘ 


tre ” 


Chili’s commerce 


the statement, following 


see popular idea, 
saltpe 
This article, “ nitrate of potash,” is not 
produced in South America. What you should 
have mentioned, and correctly, for Chili ex 
of 
a very different article, and having a 


The 


articles, so different in themselves and in their 


ports vast quantities of it, is *‘‘ nitrate 


soda,” 
different base. confounding of these two 


use, isso common an error that [T am induced 
to call in an arti 
cle It 


amusing to find how often, outside of manufac 


your attention to this point, 
otherwise so true in every respect 


Is 


turers, people of education and those otherwise 
well posted in the knowledge of raw materials, 
confound these two great articles of import in 
this country, and menti 
and the 


appears 


mn them as though they 
This hallucina 


the chemists of the 


were one same thing. 





tion even among 


(iovernment appraisers at times, and as salt 


petre pays a duty here of one cent per pound, 


and nitrate of soda is admitted free, it causes 


some perplexities in appraising the invoices at 


the Custom-house when o mistaken 


for the 


is 


1© Sel 


other, Wa. L. PARKER, 


] ron, May 


DE LUNATICO INQUIRENDO, 


To THE Eprror oF THE NATION 


Sin: The feelings and ideas of that numerous 
banded 


bust,” 


class of tovether under the 


nen 
of 


now 


banner ‘Blaine or have just been 


brought forcibly home to me by the ease of a 
man quite prominent in the city, and of most 


excellent good sense in 


almost everything out 
side of Blaine and protection, 
Mr. X 


This very night 


mvyersation, t} 


» Mr 


in substance, 
Blaine’s last letter, that 

iat Mr. Blaine would 
the 


nominated, 


ine iis said 
with reference te 
this letter did not mean tl 


decline to be a candidate for 
but that he would 
course, is equivalent tosaying that Mr. 
t that 


prevent his be 


Presidency, 
run if This, of 


Blaine 





does not mean what he says; 1 is no 


thing, and does not ing 


ali emi 


ently proper person to be elected President 
Mr. X., would 
and be defeated 
of the 


He is strongly opposed to nominat 


much rather vote 
for 


candidates 


Further, he, 
for Bk 


several 


than to vote 


li 
il 


Line 


others Republican 
and win 
ing aman for whom any Mugwump might pos- 
sibly be induced to vote, such’a dreadful result 


being ipso sucto proof that the candidate is 








‘The 


dl Republic in, but on the contrat itt 


Nation. 


not a 
rrayve suspicion 
here is a presumably sane man uniting 
editor of the New York Tvrifiun 
spoken desire for a candidate whom no Mug 
} 


li SO- 


In an out 


wump can support, and for a ‘small an 


lect” party into which none shall be allowed 
toenter unless they be devout worshippers at 


the shrine of the great god J. G, B! i 
W hat be which 


produces this most remarkable state of mind ? 


iin 
mysterious influence can it 
Would it not bea good plan, for the purpose 
dye, and 
at the same time of reducing the surplus, to in 


of increasing our psychological know] 


] creating a commis- 
de 
Blaineism ” ? 


3B. PLATNER. 


duce Congress to pass a bil 


into the cause 


sion of experts to inquire 


velopment, and phenomena of 
Ss. 


THE METHODIST CONFERENCE. 
To THE EpIToR OF THE NATION: 

Sim: Your correspondent ‘EK, B.” displays 
more zeal than knowledge in his rem: 
the action of the Methodist General ( 
in excluding the women delezates-elect 


opponents admitted their eminent ser s 


the work of the Church, but denied their right 
rcound that it would 
of the 


AMON 1a 


on the 


tas 


to sit as delega 
have been contrary to the organic law 
Church. I believe it is a maxim 
yers that the of the 


It was proved conclusively by those wl 


intent law-maker is 
law, 
favored the law relating to lay delegation 
the Methodist Episcopal Church that it never 
c mtemplated the cles 
listened to t 


debate 


‘tion of women. Every 


one who he Jong and = soin 


tiresome on the question will admit 
that advocates and opponents alike showed thi 
greatest ¢ j 


litth 


them on principle. 


wacrerness to do them justice, and there 
manifested to exclude 
The Conference decided t 


1 
to the whoi 


i tin 
dispo vn 
lisp siti 


refer the question 


at the end of four years, it shall have 4 Lin 
favor of their eligibility, their title t ats in 
the Conference of 1802 will not | juestioned 
by anybody. This is certainly better than t 


idmit them on a questionable title for purely 
sentimental reasons, 


[ voted for the women because [ was willit 
to interpret the letter of the law in their behalf, 


and beeause I believe that publi 





soon bring them in anyhow 
to admit that the plan 


e better, both for 


aoe ; 
adopted will in the end 


the women and al 


parties concerned, 


THE VIC 


To THE EpiTor oF THE NATION: 





Sir: In connection with your timely re 
marks upon the Vice-Presiden { would off 
a further suggestion as a ments reasin 
the dignity of that office, viz., a cons rable 
increase in the salary now pertaining to it, 
The ditference between the salaries of the Pres 
dent and Vice-President, $50,000) and 
$8,000, would seem to be out of all pr pro 
portion, and it undoubtedly accounts to som 
extent for the general disesteem in which the 


ottice 


of 


crease of emolument may no 


the latter is now held \ me 
method of elevating the popular conception of 
an Office in itself more or less undesirable; yet 
in the present state of 
practical 
President were cd 
the at 
more consideration for men of ability and am- 
bition; its social importance would be height- 


popular notions, it 
If the salary of Vice 


muubled, or raised to $2 


one 


very 
ine x 
ottice would 


ounce become an object of 
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ened, and it would be less apt to be made the 
foot-ball of n Ing conventions, 
In ease of such ‘hange, there would be cre 





is true, a 


ated, it 
the re spect 


marked disparity between 
ive remunerations of the presiding 
otlicer and the 
be little felt as long 


that body 


Senators, This, however, would 


as so large a proportion of 


are men of great wealth, which has 


been and is likely to continue to be the case 


foralong time, In view, furthermore, of the 
srave responsibilities and difticulties which may 
atany moment devolve upon the Vice-Presi 


dent, the proposed increment ought 


not to ap 


pear ssive even to the average politician, 


xce 
who delights in as Jarge a number as possible 


of moderate salaries for the many, over the be- 
may hope to 


but 


stowal of which he exercise a be 
control, 


large salaries for the 


and mistrusts 


few, paid to secure first 


neficent dislikes 


rate talent over which he can have little or no 


power. But to the imagination of the average 


Arnerica 
held as a fair register of their importance; and 


n the money value of most positions is 





of this fact advantage mi be taken to assist 
in lifting the Vice-Prosideney out of the noeu 
ous desuctude, so to say, into which it has un 
deniably fallen. —Very truly, F.C. Eaton, 


POLITICS IN J 


APAN 


To THE Enitor or THk Nation: 

Sir: Laportant changes have just been mad 
uuone the Government officials, First of all, 
Wy lad Couneil has been established, to consist 
‘ rvidtozen or more members, besides the Presi 
lent, the Vi President, and Cabinet oflicers, 
who are officio members, This Council will 


b composed f mnie of different factions and 
political opinions, It will, therefore, be some 
What of a representative body, and will become 
in impor factor in shaping the policy of the 
(rover! t This Council will have special 

msiderat f all ordinances which are to be 

wed, and of the Constitution which is to be 
drafted. Moreover, questions of publie policy, 


settled only by the Cabinet Ministers, 
reafter not to be decided without the as 


sent of this Privy Council. Toconstitute a legal 


ieeting of this bodv, the attendance of at least 
ten members has becn established as a quorum, 


»a much more ditlicult 


to 


oclamation as 


Inatter 


issuan ot 


such a pi 


one of last Christmas. Some Japanese news 


PApers ¢ stablishment of this Council 


because in England such a body has become use- 


less, and has fallen into disrepute; but many 


neonle thin 
Op i 





be a 


people think Necessary 
institu until the meeting of the new Par 
liament in TS0O, and then it will be abolished 


Count Ito, in aceord with his request, 

ice of Minis 

the duty of of 
! 


Privy Council, He has also been especially 


has heen r Prime 


ter, and transferred t President 
as a mark of conti- 
» present at the meetings 
unt Ito 


Prime 


has been a faithful 
Minister 


for 


more 


than two years, During his term he has been 
vecustomed to devote four or five hours a day 
to consultation with fore 


gners upon questions 
And, 


when he had retired to his summer 


even during his 


st, ok his private secreta- 
im, and devoted considerable time 
He 


been especially interested in the drafting of the 


day to similar consultations, has 


Constitution, and has already issued new muni- 


cipal laws. In fa 


reason for his transfer 
from the arduous duties of the Prime Minister 
to his new position was, that he might be able 


't, one 
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‘Phe Nation. 


nations 
receive un 
makes mist 


from all wt 


Constit 
Dissolutio 


i 





ATO 


Jahrhundert und ihr Verfall’ (Berlin: Gaert 
ner. Pp. 179). The author, Konrad Haebler, 
attempts to prove that most writers wrongly 
ascribe to the reign of Charles V. a decadence 
in the economic condition of Spain; that in re- 
ality this was a period of economic progress, 
and that the retrogression began under his suc- 
cessor, Philip II. The book contains much use 
ful information, but also many misleading 
views. Wedoubt whether he has proved his 
main proposition, 

There has just been issued, from the office of 
the Publishers’ Weekly and Library Journal 
(830 Pearl Street, New York), an ‘ Author-In 
dex to the Codperative Index to Periodicals’ 
for ISS7, The ‘Coéperative Index,’ we should 
be glad to think all our readers were aware, is 
the voluntary labor of the leading librarians of 
the country in continuation of * Poole’s Index; 
in other words, it is a quarterly key to the best 
current periodical literature. The ‘ Author-In 
dex’ furnishes the names of the writers, so far 
as known-—and they are known or are ascer- 
tained in the majority of instances. Its utility 
needs no words from us, but we are glad to 
praise the disinterested toil which has pro- 
duced it. 

In the Magazine of American History for 


June we remark Dr. G. E. Manigault’s article 
onthe * Military Career of Gen. George Izard,” 
best known as one of the inglorious American 
commanders in the war of 1812, on the Cana- 
dian border, The present writer seeks to vin- 
dicate Gen. Izard’s reputation by justifying 
his prudence; but he perhaps succeeds best in 
conveying the impression that the family pa- 
pers would afford material for a rather inte- 
resting memoir, picturing both the man and 
the times. 

Mr. M. PD. Learned’s chapter on ‘The Penn 
sylvania German Dialect” is the least technical 
of the papers contributed to No. 33 of the 
American Journal of Philology. It is a frag- 
ment of a considerable treatise, but it shows 
well the curious complexity of the German dia- 
iects commonly confounded under the name of 
Pennsylvania ‘* Dutch,” as well as the great 
mixture of language, and nationalities, or 
‘‘ethnic elements,” in the early settlement of 
Pennsylvania, from which much might be de- 
duced with reference to the development of the 
State. The German dialectic characteristics, 
we are told, are still traceable. 

\n article on the ‘* Winter-Roosting Colonies 
of Crows” was perhaps hardly to be looked for 
in the Amertean Journal of Psychology, 
though we must admit the bearings of brute 
intelligence on human, and we recall the test 
of the counting capacity of the crow, which 
proved that he got fatally confused above five 
or six. Mr. C. L. Edwards studies them, in 
the May number just issued, for the mani- 
festations of the social instinet, but without 
much psychologizing. Quite in line, on the 
other hand, is Dr. William Noyes’s descrip 
tion of a case of ‘‘systematized delusional in 
sanity on the part of an American pupil of 
Gérome, whose symbolic art aberrations are 
copied in facsimile, and show him to have the 
decorative sense in a rather unusual degree. 
Other articles are *‘ A Study of Dreams,” by 
Julius Nelson, which is curious and suggestive, 
though in parts hard reading; and “ The Rela 
tive Legibility of the Small Letters,” by FE. C. 
Sanford—a yery practical discussion. 

L’Art for May 1 (Maemillan) comes rubri 
cated as the Salon number, and M. Paul Leroi 
has, in fact, the floor entirely to himself. The 
illustrated memoranda of the pictures (or the 
sketches for the pictures) are mostly of the 
grades employed jn the Salon catalogue, A 


full-page etching, i Tulip Culture,” is reserved 
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for an American artist who has made Holland 
his chosen field, Mr. George Hitchcock ; but it 
was his last year's contribution. His ‘‘Annun 
ciation Lilies” of the present exhibition has 
been skied, M. Leroi complains. 

The twentieth annual meeting of the Ameri 
ean Philological Association will be held at 
Amherst, Massachusetts, beginning at three 
pr. M., Tuesday, July 10, 1888, in Walker Hall, 
Amherst College. Members intending to be 


present are requested to send their names to, 


Mr. L. H. Elwell (Amherst, Mass.), Chairman 


of the Local Committee, as soon as possible. + 
Those who propose to read papers are requested * 


to notify the Secretary of the Association, Mr. 
John H. Wright of Harvard University, not 
later than Thursday, June 2s. 


The Century for June brings us the first of 
the direct observations of Russian prison life 
made by Mr. Kennan, and it comes with sutti- 
cient evidence of the sanitary condition which 
the Russian Government knowingly tolerates, 
to satisfy the most reluctant reader. There is 
nothing in this particular case which shows 
unusual rigor towards the political prisoners, 
but rather it is an illustration of the state of 
things which is normal in the prison manage- 
ment for all classes. The details are given 
with distinctness, and the figures are taken 
from authoritative sources; nearly twenty 
thousand exiles pass through this station of 
Tiumen yearly, and the sick-rate is more than 
one in four. It has accommodation—Siberian 
accommodation—for eight hundred, and usual- 
ly confines eighteen hundred in its walls. The 
picture of the scene, with its sickening details, 
the reader may see for himself, as no abridg- 
ment can convey its inhumanity. But it is 
only fair to remember the condition of Euro- 
pean prisons not very long ago, when passing 
judgment on the Government that permits such 
places as this prison-pen to decimate and de- 
base its criminals and their families. The re 
mainder of the number is unusually well illus- 
trated, and in particular Mr. De Vinne’s inte 
resting paper upon the Antwerp publisher, 
Plantin. Mr. John Burroughs writes upon 
Matthew Arnold, in a somewhat heavy and in- 
volved way, it is true, but with appreciation 
for the ideals and some grasp of the method of 
the Englishman in whom the purely literary 
spirit has had most complete sway. Arnold il- 
lustrates the excellences and defects of this 
spirit with remarkable clearness, but Mr. Bur- 
roughs has an eye only for the former. It is 
noticeable that the writer treats Arnold's reli- 
gious writings with altogether unusual respect. 
The Lincoln biography furnishes an interior 
view of the Frémont campaign in Missouri, and 
an estimate of the Blair family by the Presi 
dent, a valuable criticism of Lincoln’s on Fré- 
mont’s emancipation proclamation, and a pain- 
ful letter from Horace Greeley after Bull Run. 
The departments are unusually excellent. 


Mr. Francis Galton, in a communication 
recently made before the British Anthropologi- 
cal Institute, deduced some interesting conclu- 
sions regarding brain-size and brain-develop- 
ment, which are not exactly in harmony with 
the generally preconceived notiors on the sub- 
ject. These conclusions are, as stated by him- 
self (Nature, May 3): (L.) Although it is pretty 
well ascertained that in the masses of the popu- 
lation the brain ceases to grow after the age of 
nineteen, or even earlier, it is by no means so 
with university students. (2.) Men who obtain 
high honors have had considerably larger 
brains than others at the age of nineteen. (3.) 
They have larger brains than otkers, but not to 
the same extent, at the age of twenty-five, the 
predominance at that time being diminished to 
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one-half of what it was. (4.) Resulting from 


> men are presum- 


the preceding, ‘‘ high honor’ 
ably, taken as a class, both more precocious 
and more gifted than others. Consequently, 
Mr. Galton thinks, we must ‘look upon emi 
nent university success as a fortunate combina 
tion of these two helpful conditions.” These 
interesting observations,which open up a broad 
vista into a new line of physiological inquiry, 
are based upon a series of carefully conducted 
measurements of ‘ head products” and ‘‘ rela 
tive brain volumes” made during a period of 
three years by Dr. Venn on students of Cam- 
bridge University. 


Volume ix of the Goethe-Jahrbuch, for 
ISSS, is at hand. As compared with some of 
its predecessors, especially volume vii, it con- 
tains less that is of interest; but the Goethe 
student will not leave it empty-handed. The 
volume opens with a reproduction of Angelica 
Kaut¥mann’s drawing, illustrating the scene in 
Goethe's ‘*Tphigenie ” (iii, 3), where Orestes, 
just recovering from his delirium, greets [phi- 
yenia, Who returns with Pylades to her bro 
ther’s aid. The scene and figures have an air 
of softness and tenderness; there is a pathos 
and sentiment as in a woman’s conception of a 
scene in a drama whose central figure is a 
woman, ‘' Gemiithlich gezeichnet,” is Gocthe’s 
comment on the sketch ina letter of June 8, 
1787, Like its predecessors, the contents of the 
present volume are classified under the heads 
of New Communications, Essays, and Miscella- 
nies; it contains also the report of the Goethe 
Society and a list of its members, with a list of 
the members of the sister society in England. 
Under the first head the contributions from 
the Goethe archives in Weimar deserve chief 
mention. Three fragments in verse come first, 
a Prometheus fragment and two Faust scraps, 
entitled ‘ Abkiindigung” and ‘* Abschied”; 
the latter quite in the tone of Goethe's letters 
to Schiller during the last decade of the past 
eentury, when ‘‘ Faust” was to the poet a relic 
of barbarism, a reminder of dark days before 
his sun * rose wondrous in the south.” 


* Und so ceschlossen sei der Barbareien 
Beschrankter hreis mit seinen Zaubereien,”’ 


are the words with which Goethe here would 
take leave of a task which was to accompany 
him his whole life through. 


—Among the letters which the archives fur 
nish us, those written by Schopenhauer, then 
just entering upon his career, in the years 
1814-18, are of interest for the light they throw 
upon the young philosopher, supplementing, as 
they do, the other side of the correspondence 
already published. Schopenhauer came into 
personal contact with Goethe as early as 1811; 
his mother’s acquaintance with the poet dates 
from a period five vears earlier, at which time, 
after her husband's death, she took up her 
abode in Weimar. Goethe's theory of color 
seems to have formed the bond between himself 
and Schopenhauer; it is on that, and not on phi- 
losophy or poetry, that this correspondence 
turns. Schopenhauer had intrusted toa friend 
a work of his own, ** On Sight and Color,” to 
be put in Goethe’s hands for his inspection. 
Eight weeks passed, and Goethe had not even 
acknowledged the receipt of it, and Schopen- 
hauer, with the young author's anxiety but 
with no timidity, wrote to learn of its where 
abouts. Goethe replied reassuringly, and Scho- 
penhauer sent a long letter—some ten printed 
pages—in which he sets forth the points in 
which his theory of color differs from that of 
Goethe. It is full of self-confidence and con- 
ceit, uttered with a most delicious frankness, 
But Schopenhauer failed in his main endeavor, 
to prevail upon Goethe to stand godfather to 
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his work when published. and Goet 


it after some six months, amid jealous feat 
the author's part that some one else micht ] 
seen the manuscript and possessed | ‘ 
the precious discovery, T) ast of the 

is written in ISIS, just before Schopenha 
departure for Italy, and contains ar announ 
ment of the speedy publication of S 
hauer’s magna o ts, ‘Die Welt als Wille 
Vorstellung,’ the title of which. he tells Gow 
is known to no one except himself ind } 1 


lisher. Of the four Essays in the .Juah 


two are devoted to “ Wilhelm Meister B 


graphical notices of Scherer, Viseher 


Goedeke appear amor t} Mis in 


which close with some seventy-five pages 


bibliography The report of the Goet 


clety shows it to be in a most flouris} cond 


tion; atthe end of January. ISSS, the So 


numbered 2.883 members. ineludin 


bers of the English Society. a gain 
months, while the funds in the treasury 


ed to nearly 33,400, 


Doubtless many readers of the Nuf 


old enough to remember the sensatic 


in IN30 by the publication of I, e's ** Me 
hoax,” describing th lition of then 


Good Hope through a new teleseope of ext) 


dinary power; but probably few are now aw 





of the wide currency obtained 1} this 


performance. It was in vain that Ar 
ed out to the Fren h Academy its seient fi 


possibility in December, 1835, Four 1 


aterwards, in April, 1836, an Italian versi 


of the pamphlet appeared in Naples, trans] 


according to t 





dred and fourth French edition. It was 


panied by a preface gravely arenine ¢ it 


spite of M. Arago’s criticisms, the scientit 





tails of the work were too minute t e SUD] 
sititious, and it had as a frontisy i fa 
executed copper-plate rey nting one of th 
“man-bats,” or winged beings. d 
Sir John in the lunar world, A copy of 
brochure now before us serves to» tt ! 
ral that we ought not to be too sever upon t 
credulity of our ancestors, Mu our wl 
some modern scepticism may be attril its 
rather to the facilities for con, Vingr inte 
ntracdictin fals it t 
nour mental } 5 
RECENT NOVELS 
Robert Elsie) By Mrs. Humpli Wa 
London: Smith, Elder & ¢ 
One Traveller Ret s Ry bp ¢ , MN 
ray and Henry Herman Long 
X Co 
A Brother to Drag eS \ 
Harper & Brothers 
Vawrtmina By Don A i Pala \ 
rranslated from the Spar t Nath 
Haskell Dole. Thomas Y. Crow: & ¢ 


Herr Paulus, By Walter Besant. 1 


Brothers. 


Folk, By R. M. Johnst 
Brothers. 


From the beginning it is clear ¢ 


of ‘Robert Elsmere’ will be as a 
and to throw the book as 

K 
he first chapter would not 
frivolity. Mrs. Ward Satter 1 
identify, at least t i 
terests, and t ’ y 
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only to phy sical being 


Perceiving the misery 
and hopeless ignorance of her people, a great 
longing to help them possesses Vreda, and, 
when the longing shapes itseif into an anguish 
of 


earth again charged 


entreaty, the miracle happens: she on 


Is 
with the mission of ana 
Through the love and volun- 


the 


tion's salvation, 
of 
is accomplished. 

In narrating stories of the supernatural, it is 
the custom to excite horror or terror, thus sub- 


tary suffering on redemption of many 


jugating reason to emotion, 
the 
probability is not outraged. 


Here, these expe- 
dients are rejected, yet reader’s sense for 
The action is con 
tinuous and smooth, and the dramatic instant§ 
occur so spontaneously that mere verbal effect 
be 


left of familiarity with people of a remote era 


can well dispensed with. The impression 
and with a life long gone by, bears testimony 
both to the authors’ mastery of the art of fic 
tion, and to their critical perception of the his 
torical materiai that best serves their art. 

In the youthful effusions of the writers who 
the great 
predecessors both upon thought and style is al 
[It is the natural 
expression of the devotion of the disciple to the 


make a literary epoch, influence of 


ways more or less evident. 
master, and the future of the young writer 
may be predicted with some certainty from his 
selection of models and the way in which he 
has used them. The three stories in the volume 
entitled ‘A Brother to Dragons’ 
istence to the attraction 
cised by the fathers of 
literature, 


owe their ex 
for the author exer- 
English imaginative 
The influence of the Elizabethans is 
marked in degree and in kind, 
While the impression made by the essence of 


exceptional 


discoverable, that of 
certain minor manifestations is unprecedented- 


their genius is scarcely 


ly strong. There is no trace of the immortal 


part of Shakspere, of the rarity of Ben Jonson, 
ne echo of their exuberant 
thought, 


Shakspere 


life, their fine, free 
The 
sroundlings speaks from 
Julie?s Nurse and Mistress Quick- 


ly are the animating forces, 


{ 


their daring yet 
of t 


delicate fancy, 
ue 
every page. 
To reproduce 
the sentiments and diction of these engaging 
prototypes the device is adopted of putting the 
tales in the respective mouths of a gardener, a 
The title story, A 
Brother to Dragons,” on its first appearance in 


blacksmith, and a nurse. 
the Atlantic Monthly, was received with such 
general approbation that an examination may 
to young anxious 
first to secure a reputable editor and after that 


prove instructive authors 


the public. It will certainly encourage the 
humble and faint-hearted, appalled by the 
practical difficulties believed to stand in the 


way of ambition soaring in that direction. 
The heroine is a Lady Margaret, astounding- 


ly beautiful, and a rich orphan, Her accom- 


plishments are chiefly muscular. She rides a 
horse “few men would dare bestride”; she 
swims “like a sea-maid,” and is a crack shot 


With a long-bow, Her only companions are 
the narrating gardener and his wife, the lady’s 
nurse, The impression that nobly-born English 
ladies of the Tudor period were always rele 
rated to such companionship is not one for 
Which the Elizabethans should be held respon- 
sible, but it hold on the 


minds of the producers and consumers of that 


has an inalienable 


nineteenth century fiction which will probably 


be snubbed by future historians. Wearied one 


day by the chase, or some such characteristic 


occupation, the Lady Margaret throws herself 


upon her couch of skins, and there, apparently, 
falls asleep But she 


playin possum,” 


and drink ha conversation between the gar 
lener and the nur in Which gross facts are 
d grossest fashion. The subject ef this 


bad and bloody Lord of Denbigh,” 
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flower of inno 
cence With a resolve to save his valuable soul. 


and the result is to inspire a 


Presently up rides the ‘ wicked Ear}, and pre- 
parations for his salvation are actively begun. 
With the courage of her resolves, the lady as- 
sumes the disguise of a young gallant. To hin- 
der the Earl from engaging in some deviltry, 
the exact nature of which is shrouded in mys- 
her life. The Earl's 
formation is effected, and his eternal devotion 


tery, she impcrils re- 


to bis fair saint secured. By the time he weds 
the lady, his innocence and virtue are fit to 
stand beside her own; he is reduced to the coo 
ing stage of babynood, quite (as the author 
would say) he had 
child.” The narrating 
comparisons of hair with buttercups and but 


‘fan been any christom 


gardener alternates 
terfly wings, of hands with white rose leaves, 
and a coarse sensuality of phrase that not in- 
frequently slips into licentiousness. 

This predominating strain of coarseness runs 
In ‘* The 
is a strong though not 


through the two remaining tales. 
Farrier Lass” there 
novel conception of character capable of ade 
of and purity 
would be the distinction. In the third, Nurse 
Cruinpet tells her tale to two noble nurslings 
with small 
Her theme is the determination of an obstrepe- 
Lucasta that Lovelace shall to 
Vainly does Lovelace plead in vio- 
lent prose— 


velopment Which simplicity 


deference cvirginibus puerisque. 


rous not xo 
the wars. 


**T could not love thee, dear, so much, 
Loved not honour more,’’ 

there, 
though she has thoughtfully provided bread 
and wine, and though he is a healthy fellow 
what the author neglected to describe as a 
‘*most lustick youth ”), he dies in a short time, 
apparently of starvation. 


Lucasta locks him up in a cave, and 


This situation has 
originality, and so has the rough-and-tumble 
fight between the two women in front of the 
cave, When Lueasta defends herself *‘ like a she- 
To 
archaic 


wolf at bay, with teeth and talons, too.” 
point out the abuse and misuse of 
words thr yughout the 
would be as profitless as disagreeable. 


volume 
They 


are testimony in detail of the vast inexperience 


phrases and 


of life and of the comprehensive ignorance of 
literary proprieties which distinguish the work 
and make its best apology. 

The secrets of the heart, the most tender and 
intimate relations of life, are treated in * Maxi- 


’ 


mina’ with charming refinement. Situations 
peculiarly susceptible to vulgarization are de- 
naturalness which, while 
and 


unimpaired. 


scribed with a frank 
exhibiting their 
their delicacy 


naivete humor, leaves 
Commonplace, 
domestic life is idealized, invested with poet- 
ry and grace, by an author whose insight and 
sympathetic feeling enable him to penetrate 
beneath the surface, and to disclose, without 
offence, the hidden truth. Nothing could be 
more romantic than the spirit of Miguel and 
nothing more 
Except for her genu- 


Maximina’s young married days; 
ordinary than the facts 
ine femineity, Maximina is not an interesting 
woman. She is a sprightly, ingenuous child, 
exclusively interested in her personal happi- 
In the 


course of time she would) probably have tried 


ness, With which Miguel’s is identified. 


Miguel sorely ; therefore, to those who believe 
in the pitiless logic of character, the pathos of 
In- 
evitably the time must have come when a inan 


her early death is not tinged with sorrow. 


of Miguel's temperament would have demand- 


ed more congeniality of thought, more intel 
lectual than May 


vive him 


sVinpathy ing Could: ever 


Miguel's 


conviction 


[In following ensible of 


the 


career one Is 


author's that a man’s character 


the 


is responsible for his destiny, and that 
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seemingly gratuitous cruelty of circumstance 
isthe material put in his hands to mould his 


character. Heis essentially a man with more 


impulse than judgment, more sentiment than 
practicality. Bitter experience is needed to 
show him his natural possibilities and limita- 
tions, and never could he be taught to use his 


world for his own advantage. Therefore, his 
political experiences are at once pitiful and 
Any one, except himself, could fore 
the his 
dling with affairs demanding for successful 
conduct almost every quality that he lacked 
that In the political 
passages the author’s contemptuous irony sug 
gests that, at the time, the Spanish * 
was so hopelessly bad that serious condemna 
that pro- 


amusing. 


see certain disaster as result of med 


he possessed, 


and none 
mac ine 


tion would be wasted. It is evident 
fessional politicians are the same all the world 
there is a ludicrous resemblance be 
tween methods of the Spanish machine 
and nearer The 


many interesting people touch those of Miguel 


over, and 
the 
machines home. fortunes of 
and Maximina, and, though not closely inter 
woven, make a natural social surrounding. 
There is no technical plot, no centre of interest ; 
and attention is not riveted on one object, any 
than itisin life itself. This method is 
fairly satisfactory when adepted by a master 
Valdés, but it would surely 
bring the average novelist to g 

Unquestionably Mr. Besant is as familiar as 


more 
of selection like 
rief, 
with ‘the whole 
the 
medinm with his taps to the occult philosopher 
with his mahatmas.” There is nothing that he 
doesn’t know about Spiritualism, and nothing 


was his hero, ‘ Herr Paulus,’ 


of the Spiritualist business from common 


that he hesitates to expose with genial candor 
His stage is the rf 


to Messavres 


and irreverent glee. house 


erson whom 


an elderly wealthy | 


and manifestations are as the breath of his n 


trils, and upon whose credulity mediums ot 
every degree of worthlessness have thriven for 
‘ When the star, Herr Paulus, 
appears, the minor actors shrink away into the 
The tricks of Herr Paulus 


» his fellow 


a score of years. 
gloom of the wings. 
are wonderful and baffling even t« 
rogues, who, like all spiteful and envious artists, 
resort to sarcastic criticism and denun 
But the elegant the 
disciple of sages learned in the ancient way, 


1 His 


tramples ruthlessly on the discomftited. 
career is a succession of victories, until love for 


angry 


ciation. young apostle, 





a woman deprives him of his mystic power, and 
he becomes helpless as Samson beneath the 
of Delilah. With all his 
tricks explained, Herr Paulus remains a very 
astute with 
extraordinary mesmeric power, and many of 


shears conjurer’s 


subtle and young man, endowed 
his performances are as inexplicable to common 
intelligence as if they were really supervised 
and directed by departed spirits. It is no Won- 
der that he confounded the simpl 
dered the sceptical. He 
enough to convince himself that he had some 
thing inestimably precious to impart to the 
chatter 


and bewil 


was almost clever 


worthy people who about esoteric 


Buddhism and the wisdom of the adepts, and 
almost ingenious enough to persuade science 
that its wisdom is folly and its boasted truth 
the most arrogant of assumptions. 

A beliet 
purpose to enforce its practice among men in 
The be 


Taras Bara 


in God's justice and a passionate 


spires the author of ‘ For the Right.’ 
ot 
bola, a Galician peasant, and the purpose both 
The nobility of 


lief is implanted in the heart 


clorities and wreeks his life 


his nature i not diminished by bis mistakes 
nor by his terrible actual failure \ oman 
dominated by one ideaisapt tobe fanatien! 
and to be always harping on one string Is more 


tiresome in fiction eyen thau in reality The 
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the 
justice is tiresony 





account of 





ness by the picturesqueness of his s] rg off ul has always been, even to amateurs, its 
action and the exciting incidents of his career 


asan avenger. Still, one ne r loses 


tion of the grandeur of the man’s s , and the } been thrown on many vexed prol . rl 


keenest sympathy with his etforts is roused by | t iphical dist 
recognition of their error and futility \ t | former gical ey S vhich is 
from interest in the theme of the | <, there is Ived the distribution of plants and a | 


much to attract in the description of a y ind tl 1 ressit 
paratively unkno\ 





ing under a mitigated feudal syst vet i ul pe is are sugvested. and new t —e 

to tight to the death for anv infringement of t { mation and durat 1 ot ntinents ar 
the rights traditionally theirs Phe icht u basins present t salves Ideas 

thrown on the religious belief and pract f | regard to tl format f mar lepasits 
an isolated community ostensibly Christian is | forme ! t t been greatly 1 a tied 
particularly interestin There is a rious l many pte f : history 





survival of Paganism in a ra vhich, n i structed on ar I rf 
nally adhering to the Eastern Church, sti In the work done on tl ! luring t 





worships the sun and moon, the lords of t ruises, wl omimanded by Lieut.-Com. Si 


and, while placing a crucifix at the head ot 1 bye ind ( mander Bartlett s well asin tl 


dead man, puts beside him the skin of a kid | ‘ , t t upparat ‘ 

and salt for ** the other gods | met | S ins | 
The stories in the volume entitled ‘Mr. Ab. | lially ned f ‘ ind ¢ exact s 

salom Billingslea’ are a series of sketch f | each in the success wl ved. it would 

Georgian folk whose chief laim to fan possit tis uni iry, to delimit 


their extraordinarily corrupt, and all but u loubling of the trawl-runners and the substitu. | 
intelligible, English. [tis possible that ther tion (suggested by Mr. Agass f ster ne f | 
are people who habitually talk this jargon, but pent vere impr ments which 1 

that isno good reason for its pr rvation in | pr { tmost portan in dred 
literature, Constantly irritated and = puzzie both in short rt ti ed for a ha 

by the language, the renier is unable to ay i i? : that t net 

preciate what strength or humor or path npty 


may lie in the characters Thev become ¢ Int tw 1 3 | is, Mr \uass 





with the rude crotesqueness of 


utter, travestving buman nature as the soun ticular topies separnt ipters | 
burlesque human speech \ 1! it te 1 des 
THREE CRUISES OF THE BLAKI slaving. dlererlaiey be Os Tes a 

A Contribution fo A th Thalasso t} ae é' rigs navi : 

Three Cruises of the U.S. Coast and Geodet , ; 

Survey Steamer Blake in the Gulf of Mexi | flor t \W nm lr ‘ < a se Be of - N 

in the Caribbean Sea, and along t Atlantic |, ; P ; 

Coast of the United States. By Alexa rt sae 

Agassiz. Boston: Houghton, Miftlin & ¢ : ; : 

ISSS, 2 vols., xxii., 214, and 220 pp. Rova e 7 

Svo. Maps and illustrations shee 





For instruction in Thalassography, or the know temperatures of t aarti 
ledge of oceanic basins, the Inprotessional | ri} n Sea it ( f Lex 


reader has hitherto been obliged to seek | I ter ‘ 1 ' n t 





text-books in foreign literature. Of prof | Stream, w ‘ 

sional works, like that of Nigsbee on d f $s erea ass 

sounding and dredging, and scientific papers, | } . 

like those of Tanner, Verrill, and mat rs ‘ s 

in special lines of research, there is indeed s 

most creditable list of American titles But | y siol] roof Stes 

for a parallel to Wyville Thomson’s ‘ Depths « 2 

the Sea,’ or Wild’s ‘ Thalassa,’ one would * t Wrest 

hitherto searched our libraries in va lo Mr. | ters devoted ¢ bind ey 

Alexander Agassiz we are indebted for t mals—fishes st corms 

present work, which, in its scope, its wealth of | , noderms fis 

illustration, and its presentation of fresh and 

important matter, leaves nothing to be desired | ¢ ‘ : 
The author expl in his introduct \ 

his connection with the deep-s vork t $ . 

Coast Survey dates back to 1840. when, as a | , 

boy, he accompanied Prof. Louis Agassi t Mr. A ‘ = hie 

cruise off Nantucket, and served as an 

years later, during the investigat Q 1 e's s | S 


Florida reefs. When, in IS77, he was i: t ~ t f \ 
by Superintendent Patterson to pursu 1 ~ 

the auspices of the Survey, those studies wit \ Myr 
which he had been more or less oceuy ’ niM \ ‘ t Vl 


quarter of ac 





rally accepted, with what important result ‘ ‘ ay 

thalassographers are well aware A , Cnne ot Ste - 
The field of work pened t } 

such surveys is of th r 

materials collected throw a flood of : t \ : ! : 7 

our knowledge of the condit S as ; 7 i ; 


in deep water, and p1 set nos tant i" illustr 
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is no evidence that the coral area of Florida 
and the reef owes its existence to the effect of 
elevation, or that the atolls of this district owe 
their peculiar structure to subsidence. The 
the Reef along the Gulf 
Stream is due, in great measure, as shown by 


curve of Florida 
Hunt, to the well-known westerly counter cur 
rent. This, though ill-detined at Cape Florida, 
becomes stronger as it goes west, having at 
Key West a width of at least ten miles, and twice 
as much at the Tortugas. 
the fine silt, made up of coral and other pulver- 


When storms occur, 


ized organic matter from the reefs, is carried 
into the bay northwest of the Keys and depo 
sited there, to be carried westward by the coun- 
ter current and added to the flats. That this 
material has not been brought by the Gulf 
Stream from the mouth of the Mississippi is 
shown by the fact that no trace of Mississippi 
mud has ever been found in any of the innu- 
merable soundings taken to the eastward of the 
Mississippi, or more than a hundred miles from 
its mouth, 

The line of the Keys seems to be formed by 
of the reef at 
them, rather than by the remains of an older 


the waste present exterior to 


anterior reef. But it was shown by the elder 
Agassiz that the southern extreme of Florida 
is composed of concentric barrier reefs, which 
have been gradually cemented into a continu- 
ous sheet of land by the accumulation and con- 
solidation of mud them. This 
process is carried on, according to Mr. Alexan- 


flats between 


der Agassiz, essentially as above described, but 
this area of reef-coral building does not reach 
northward of the Everglades. Notrace of reef- 
building corals exists on the east coast north 
from Cape Florida. 
along 


The long line of islands 
this shore are of a totally different 
character, agreeing with those which now form 
the outer coast of New Jersey. 

The discussion of the formation of atolls, 
such as the great Alacran Reef, we cannot fol- 
low in detail. Mr. 
ture of this interesting reef as a sort of epitome 
of the mode of formation of the great Florida 
Reef and of the Bahamas Bank, and says: ‘* It 
that the structure of the Mar- 
quesas andof Alacran proves conclusively that 


Agassiz regards the struc- 


seems to me 


not one point of difference exists between a 
barrier reef and an atoll” (p, 72). All the evi 
dence tends to show that the maximum depth 
for reef-building corals is found at about twenty 
fathoms, and on the banks under discussion the 
shoaling which made reefs possible has been 
produced, not directly by the elevation oi the 
earth’s crust, but by the accumulation of or- 
ganic débris upon the suitably situated eleva- 
tions of the sea-bottom. 

An important generalization of another sort 
is that made by Mr. Agassiz (p. 112), in which 
he points out that a relatively moderate eleva- 
tion of the Floridian and Antillean plateaus in 
Tertiary times would have left the Caribbean 
Sea connected with the Atlantic by only four 
very narrow passages, While between the large 
islands which must at that time have repre- 
Central America and northern South 
America, large openings led to the Pacific, so 
that practically the Caribbean would have 
the Coincidently, 
\tlantic equatorial current would have 


sented 


formed a gulf of Pacifie, 
the 
been diverted northward, and followed either 
the course of the present Gulf Stream, or a di- 
rection across (the then non-existent) Florida, 
the Gulf of Mexico, and the (since elevated) 
Isthmusof Tehuantepec, and so into the Pacific. 
The conditions this hypothesis suggests fit in 
remarkably well with certain very puzzling 
both recent and fossil 
faunas of the southern borderland of the 
United States, . 


facts of distribution in 
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The last matter to which we will refer as note- 
worthy is the very justifiable stress laid by Mr. 
Agassiz on the importance of the transporta- 
tion of pelagic food by ocean currents, in con- 
trolling the geographical distribution of deep- 


water animals. This is one of the ideas which 
have long been, as it were, common property, 
but on which no one, so far as we remember, 
has hitherto put sufticient emphasis. 

On one point we are disposed to ‘‘pick a 
crow,” not especially with Mr. Agassiz, but 
with most hydrographers. It is on the preser- 
vation of the thalassologic superstitions in con- 
nection with the *‘ hundred-fathom line,” which 
here and in other works is regarded as the 
‘true continental outline,” the ‘‘edge of the 
continental plateau,” etc. The hundred-fathom 
line was important, before the days of machine 
sounding, as the practical. maximum limit of 
hand sounding, and hence of the length of the 
‘*dipsy line ” carried by navigators. This and 
the peculiar ‘‘ roundness” of the number have 
combined with tradition to give a hydrographic 
sacredness to the depth in question. In reality, 
as a glance at the sections figure 54, page 53, 
and any other sections of the continental slope, 
will show, there is nothing distinctive about 
this depth in connection with the continental 
margin, unless it is taken with a latitude of al- 
lowance which will divest it of any numerical 
significance. In general, somewhere between 
fifty fathoms and two hundred fathoms the sea- 
ward slope begins to be more abrupt, but not 
more often at the hundred-fathom mark than 
elsewhere, and often the slope is s0 even toa 
very great depth that no break can be distin- 
guished in it at all. Of course, Mr. Agassiz 
knows this as well as anybody, but, like the 
practice of whistling to raise a breeze, the habit 
denounced by us is one of those which one ab- 
sorbs unconsciously from nautical associations, 

It is hardly necessary to say that the pub- 
lishers have done their part well, and we have 
not noticed a typographical error in the course 
of a pretty careful perusal. The lettering of 
some of the Coast Survey diagrams would better 
have been enlarged before reduction, as, on the 
reduced plates, it has in some cases become dit- 
ficult to make out. The specific name attached 
to the pelagic barnacle (fig. 182) should be fas- 
cicularis and not anatifu. The latter is a lit- 
toral species inhabiting the northern seas, 


Initials and Pseudonyms. 
ing. Second 
& Co, 


By William Cush- 


Series. Thomas Y. Crowell 


A Goob example of devotion to one subject. is 
given by Mr. William Cushing. Twenty years 
ago he ceased to be an assistant in Harvard 
College Library, and ever since then he has 
given closest application to that small but use- 
ful branch of bibliography which is concerned 
with the unveiling of the troublesome authors 
who try, or pretend to try, to conceal their 
names from an inquisitive public. Not that 
Mr. Cushing imitates the modern reporter, and 
thrusts himself shamelessly into privacy; he is 
content, so far as we know, to record only what 
others have discovered, or what he has honora- 
bly found out. His service to the public is that 
he records it in a convenient form, and with an 
attempt not to tell too many facts which are 
not so. It is true, success in this has not been 
always at his command. The number of cor- 
rections already made in the first series of 
‘Initials and Pseudonyms’ would run up into 


the hundreds. Of this one should not com- 


plain; itis almost inevitable in a work so de- 
pendent upon the accuracy and the chirography 
But it is strange that Mr. Cushing 


of others, 
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has not printed in the second series a few pages 
of errata to the first. We wish, too, that he 
could have found room to give the authority or 
authorities on which he makes his revelations. 
There is often a doubt in regard to such attri- 
butions; one would like to know whether he is 
simply repeating what one has found else- 
where, or if he has some new evidence. Espe- 
cially is this desirable when the author himself 
discloses his real name. 

The work is generally well planned. But 
there isa lack of uniformity in the entry of 
initialisms, as Quérard calls them. For exam- 
ple, one finds M., M., and M., M. I. (in which 
the last initial used on the title-page is put first), 
followed by M. N., in which the order has not 
been reversed. Menella Bute Smedley used the 
initialism M. 8. in three works. One of them 
is entered under M. 8., and the two others un- 
der S., M. Thomas Curteis, Thomas Chamber- 
lain, and Thomas Crowley’s initialism T. C. is 
recorded under C.; but William Maginn’s and 
Carlotta C, af Tibell’s are underT, Similar in 
consistencies are to be found under every letter 
of the alphabet except U, X, and Z. This isa 
very serious fault, for, as there is not a word 
of explanation, it will certainly lead searchers 
frequently to miss information which is in the 
work, but not where they will look for it. As 
namesare transposed (e. g., Dannenberg, Georg 
von), initialisms ought to have been. 

The book calls itself ‘‘ a dictionary of litera 
ry disguises,” but there are also some entries 
that belong rather in Mr, Frey’s book of ‘ Sob- 
riquets and Nicknames.’ On one page we 
find ‘*Rafaelle of Auctioneers, The. George 


Leigh. So-called by Dr. Dibdin,” and ‘ Rail- 
Splitter. Abraham Lincoln,” which certainly 


are not literary disguises. Per contra, in one 
important respect the work is much superior to 
ordinary books of its kind. In Weller’s ‘ Index 
Pseudonymorum,’ the real name is given after 
the false one, but without any indication, ex- 
cept a single date, in what works the pseudo- 
nymis used. Fifty people may use the same 
disguise, so that Weller’s work is, as he calls it, 
simply an Index,which points out the path, but 
does not lead one to the goal, merely sets ene on 
the track, and leaves one to investigate for one’s 
self. But the present work ina second part 
gives a very brief biographical sketch of the 
true authors, with either a list of their works, 
or sufficient indications of the character of 
their writings to enable one to guess whether 
the pseudonym that one#is looking up is used 
by the author mentioned. When the pseudo- 
nym occurs only in one work, the title is given 
in the first part, and there is no need to refer 
to part ii. In short, the book, which discloses 
4,800 real names that answer to 6,500 pseudo- 
nyms and initials, is very useful—indispensa- 
ble, in fact—in a library of any size. 

We are sorry to learn that the subscription to 
Mr. Cushing’s ‘ Anonyms’ has not been taken 
up to a degree sufficient to warrant publication, 
and that it will be necessary to issue that work 
at a higher price to a more limited number of 
subscribers. It is now proposed that it shall 
come out in four or five parts of 200 pages each, 
like Sabin’s ‘ Bibliotheca Americana,’ in paper, 
at $5 a part. Certainly, $20 or $25 is not too 
much to pay for 25,000 titles of anonymous 
books and pamphlets, with their authors’ names. 
But it is not to the credit of American library 
committees that so many of them hesitated to 
take the work when it was offered at the lower 
price. It is to be hoped that those who were 
wiser will find themselves able to promise their 
assistance on the present terms, for it would be 
agreat pity if the work of a score of years 
should after all have to go into the waste- 
basket, 
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Handbook of Republican Institutions in the 
United States of America, based upon Fed 
ral and State laws, and other reliable sources 
of information. By Dugald J 
Seribner & Welford.  [1SS7.] 

THE great desideratum for the study of th: 

politics and history of the United States is a 

brief, lucid, systematic account of the form 


Bannatyne 


Pp. xx, 624, 


the Government. It should contain a descrij 
tion of the State and 
there should be sketches of the growth of im 
portant 
each part of the system should be rounded off 


national 


governments; 


institutions; and the deseription of 


firct 
t first 


with intelligent comment and criticism; finally, 
it should be written for popular use. 

sight Mr. Bannatyne seems to have filled the 
vacant place on the library shelf. The clear 
type, systematic table of contents, and neatly 
arranged columns suggest precisio ’ 
He announces his purpose to ‘spread before 
his countrymen” in Great Britain ‘‘a banquet 
of Republican Institutions.” With all 
for the author’s candor and good-will, it can 


respect 
not be said that he has made the banquet allur 
ing toany reader, 

The introduction contains a rambling account 
of the social condition of the | 
the ; 
from the subjects touched upon in three con 


hited States, and 


the confusion of narrative mav_ le 


secutive pages; they are: Primary election 





the wickednesss of human nature, the object 
laws, religious freedom, religious denomina 
tions, the number of oaths and aftidavits re 


quired, population, illiteracy, prisons, the un 
reliability of newspapers, defaleations, bribes 


and crimes—ending with * Unwin e pluribus 
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